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College  council 
meeting  briefs 

The  following  are  high- 
lights of  the  Jan.  10  college 
council  meeting. 

Ken  Snyder,  dean  of  trades 
and  apprenticeships,  pre- 
sented a report  on  the  status  of 
the  Detweiler  Centre  com- 
puter resources. 

Snyder  said  that  the 
Detweiler  has  been  forced  to 
use  “the  band-aid  approach” 
to  computer  technology. 

Because  the  resources  to  the 
centre  are  limited  and  to  a 
large  extent  obsolete,  repairs 
and  upgrading  have  been  ne- 
glected, he  said. 

Snyder  suggested  that  there 
was  a need  to  get  a represen- 
tative from  the  centre  on  the 
.computer  committee.  “They 
might  as  well  understand 
Detweiler’ s needs,”  he  said. 

Conestoga  president,  John 
Tibbits,  agreed  that  curricu- 
lum changes  dictated  new 
needs  and  suggested  a study 
to  look  at  future  trends.fSee 
story  on  page  9) 

0 m-  • 

Academic  policies  and  pro- 
cedures and  practice  commit- 
tee chair.  Bill  Jeffrey, 
forwarded  a recommendation 
outlining  a proposed  new  sys- 
tem of  recognition  for  out- 
standing academic 

achievement. 

The  report  urged  the  council 
to  accept  a two-tiered  system 
of  recognition  that  would  re- 
place the  present  one. 

In  the  new  system,  students 
achieving  a 90  to  100  per  cent 
or  A+  standing  in  all  courses 
of  the  final  year  of  a diploma 
program  or  an  A+  in  all 
courses  of  a certificate  pro- 
gram would  be  on  the 
President’s  Honor  List.  Those 
with  an  80  to  89  per  cent  or  A 
standing  would  be  recognized 
on  the  Honor  Roll  List. 

Conestoga  president  John 
Tibbits  pointed  out  the  need 
to  examine  evaluation  proce- 
dures. He  suggested  the  cre- 
ation of  a group  that  would 
look  at  evaluation  techniques, 
procedures  and  standards. 

0 0* 

Collin  MacGregor,  director 
of  human  resources,  said  the 
college  had  to  find  more  ways 
of  recognizing  employee  ex- 
cellence. 

President  Tibbits  agreed 
that  there  may  be  a need  to  set 
up  a committee  to  look  at  cri- 
teria to  recognize  staff  and 
faculty. 


Energy  survey  conducted  in  effort  to  reduce  hydro  costs 


By  Robert  Gray 

Students  may  have  been  wonder- 
ing why  some  men  were  wandering 
around  Conestoga’s  Doon  campus 
in  the  first  two  weeks  of  January 
with  hand-held  gadgets,  turning 
lights  on  and  off. 

The  men  were  from  Honeywell 
Limited,  which  builds  mostly  ther- 
mostats, and  the  gadgets  were  light 
meters. 

They  were  doing  the  initial  steps 
of  energy-performance  contract- 
ing. After  they  finish  evaluating  the 
energy  consumption  at  the  college, 
they  will  make  recommendations 
about  changes  that  could  save  the 
college  money. 

“Basically  what  that  means  is 
we’re  going  to  come  in  to  Con- 
estoga College  and  invest,  let’s  say 
for  round  numbers,  $1  million  in 


the  school,”  said  Rob  Langgartner, 
national  lighting  systems  specialist 
for  Honeywell.  “We  usually  look  at 
a six  to  10-year  program,  so  let’s 
say  for  arguments  sake  that  it  is  ten 
years,  that  means  that  we’re  plan- 
ning to  save  the  college  $ 1 00,000  a 
year  in  energy. 

“We  guarantee  those  savings.  The 
college  isn’t  paying  a penny  for 
anything,  we’re  paying  all  the 
money.  If  by  some  crazy  thing  we 
don’t  save  a cent  in  the  first  year, 
the  college  doesn’t  pay  us  any- 
thing. If  we  save  the  $ 1 00,000,  then 
they  pay  us.  And  say  we  save 
$110,000,  well,  then  the  college 
has  the  choice  to  pay  us  the  extra 
$10,000  and  retire  the  project  ear- 
lier, or  they  can  keep  that  $10,000 
as  an  added  bonus.” 

Langgartner  said  Honeywell  has 
averaged  about  40  to  50  per  cent 


New  network  file  server 

installed  at  Doon  campus 


By  Craig  McLay 

Conestoga’s  Doon  campus  got  a 
big  boost  in  processing  power  over 
the  holidays  with  the  addition  of  a 
new  network  file  server  to  cope 
with  the  demand  on  college  com- 
puter facilities. 

The  server  arrived  in  pieces  at  the 
doorstep  of  campus  computer  ser- 
vices on  Dec.  20  and  was  up-and- 
running  four  days  later,  according 
to  computer  services  technician 
Wayne  Hewitt. 

The  server  carries  a 486  proces- 
sor, 32  megabytes  of  random  access 
memory  (RAM),  and  has  three  1 .2- 
gigabyte  drives.  Conestoga  college 
now  has  eleven  servers  in  total:  four 
for  academic  use;  one  for  adminis- 
tration; three  in  training  and  devel- 
opment; and  one  each  at  the 
Guelph,  Waterloo  and  Cambridge 
campuses,  Hewitt  said. 

“We  just  basically  got  all  the  parts 
and  put  it  together,”  Hewitt  said. 
“It’s  cheaper  for  us  to  do  it  our- 
selves. Other  than  that  we’d  have  to 
pay  an  integrator  to  do  it  for  us.” 
The  server  is  responsible  for 
transferring  information  between 
computers  on  the  network,  he  said. 

“All  it  really  does  right  now  is 
transfer  files  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  computer  that  you’re 
working  on  and  the  server,”  he  said. 
“You  log  in,  we  supply  you  some 
disk  space,  and  then  you  request  a 
program  by  typing  in  its  name. 
What  happens  is  it  sends  the  pro- 
gram down  to  the  work  station, 
loads  it  into  memory,  and  then  it 
runs  from  there. 

“Each  server  serves  a specific 
room.  You  can  get  to  another  server 
if  you  have  an  account  on  that 


savings  in  the  facilities  they  have 
worked  on. 

Large  buildings  usually  use  40 
per  cent  of  their  energy  on  lights, 
40  per  cent  on  heating  and  ventila- 
tion and  20  percent  on  other  things, 
like  computers  and  microwaves,  he 
said. 

They  bring  energy  consumption 
from  lights  down  about  1 5 percent, 
heating  down  about  20  per  cent  and 
the  miscellaneous  down  about  10 
per  cent,  Langgartner  said. 

“The  lighting  and  the  heating  and 
ventilating  systems  are  the  two  big 
consumers  of  energy.  The  control 
system  that  we  put  in  helps  to  oper- 
ate them  more  efficiently.  The 
lighting  system  that  we  put  in  is  a 


retro- fit,  or  a totally  new  design  in 
certain  rtxims.” 

“One  of  the  benefits  to  the  college 
is  that  we  put  in  the  most  modern, 
high-tech  equipment  that  is  avail- 
able,” Langgartner  said. 

“There  have  been  a lot  of  im- 
provements in  lighting  in  the  last 
three  years  which  wouldn’t  have 
been  available  when  the  .school  was 
built. 

“They’re  fairly  expensive  items, 
so  it  would  be  hard  for  the  school 
to  get  a capital  appropriation  to  buy 
the.se  things,  so  this  will  mean 
we’re  buying  them  for  the  school, 
putting  them  in  and  letting  the 
lower  operating  cost  pay  for  them,” 
he  added. 


server,  but  all  of  the  ones  in  open- 
access  classrooms  are  locked,  so 
that  you  can  only  get  onto  that  user 
i.d.  from  that  station.” 

According  to  Hewitt,  special  ac- 
counts are  issued  to  faculty  and  cer- 
tain technology  students  to  provide 
special  access  to  specific  programs 
as  opposed  to  the  generic  accounts 
used  by  everyone  else. 

“We  hope  to  work  towards  get- 
ting everybody  non-generic  ac- 
counts. You’d  have  your  own 
personal  account  with  your  own 
disk  space.  They’re  probably  a year 
away.  It  could  come  as  early  as  this 
summer,  but  I expect  it’ll  be  a lot 
later.” 

The  new  server  is  set  up  to  handle 
Microsoft  Windows  operations  in 
2A19,  Wood  Skills,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  floors. 

“The  problem  with  the  server  was 
with  90  people  trying  to  use  Au- 
toCad  and  30  people  trying  to  use 
Windows,  we  ended  up  with  too 
much  of  a load  on  the  server.  We 
had  155  people  all  running  high- 
end  graphics  programs.  The  en- 
forcer just  couldn’t  respond.  It  was 
pretty  heavy  going.” 

Hewitt  said  the  problem  only  had 
two  solutions:  get  another  server,  or 
live  with  the  situation  until  the  end 
of  the  semester. 

Part  of  the  approval  process  for 
the  new  $20,000  server  went 
through  the  office  of  Doon  campus 
principal  Grant  McGregor. 

“We  had  to  do  something  in  a 
hurry,”  McGregor  said.  “We  had  a 
major  academic  problem.  Even 
simple  programs  were  crashing. 
We  had  to  buy  another  full  server 
and  get  it  up  and  running  literally 
within  a couple  of  days.” 


Second-year  mechanical  engineering  student  Dan  Jeoffroy 
shows  off  his  form  as  he  swings  into  motion  at  Rock  n Bowl 


(Photo  by  Laura  Nahls) 


Rock  n’  bowlers  have  a ball 


By  Laura  Nahls 

It  was  life  in  the  fast  lane  for  28 
Conestoga  students  who  partici- 
pated in  Rock  n’  Bowl  Jan.  12. 

The  regular  event,  sponsored 
by  the  DSA  and  CRKZ,  wasn’t 
as  well  attended  as  previous  af- 
fairs said  DSA  activities  coordi- 
nator Becky  Boertien. 

“The  last  Rock  n’  Bowl  we  had 


about  75  came  out,  so  we’ve  re- 
ally dropped,”  said  Boertien. 

But  the  few  that  attended, 
bowled  the  night  away  to  hit 
music. 

They  had  the  opportunity  to 
win  prizes  such  as  baseball  caps, 
laundry  bags  or  Blue  Rodeo 
tickets. 

The  next  Rock  n’  Bowl  is 
scheduled  for  the  spring. 
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The  fight  to  die 
with  dignity 

Lately,  the  thought  of  Sue 
Rodriguez  has  been  drifting 
in  and  out  of  my  mind. 

Now  that  she  is  out  of  the  media 
spotlight,  I wonder  how  she  is 
coping  with  her  terminal  illness 
and  if  she  will  die  with  the  dig- 
nity she  .so  courageously  fought 
for. 

Rodriguez’s  tireless  struggle  for  legalized,  doctor-assisted  suicide 
was  not  in  vain.  Through  her  court  battles  she  awakened  the  eutha- 
nasia debate  in  the  nation’s  collective  conscience  and  questioned 
the  morality  of  Canadian  law. 

Indeed,  every  individual  should  be  able  to  exercise  the  fundamen- 
tal right  to  self-determination  and  autonomy,  unless,  of  course,  it  is 
detrimental  to  the  rights  of  others.  Choosing  when  and  how  to  end 
one’s  own  life  is  part  of  this  fundamental  right. 

Among  Canadians,  there  is  a growing  acceptance  of  euthanasia. 

In  a 1992  Gallup  poll,  77  per  cent  of  Canadians  said  they  were  in 
favor  of  euthanasia  when  a person  has  an  incurable  disease  which 
causes  them  great  suffering. 

The  average  Canadian  realizes  there  is  no  compassion  nor  strong 
rationale  in  prolonging  a life  no  longer  worth  living;  an  existence 
completely  devoid  of  happiness,  value  and  hope. 

The  religious  right  and  others  argue  doctor-assisted  suicide  is 
sinful  and  nobody  should  play  God.  People  must  bear  their  fate,  they 
say,  and  let  nature  take  its  often  wicked  course.  But  I think  it  is  sinful 
and  cruel  to  deny  a gentle  and  easy  death  to  those  suffering  immense 
physical  pain  and  emotional  anguish.  Why  deny  them  a quick, 
painless  death  under  circumstances  they  control  and  desire? 

For  many,  euthanasia  is  a moral  quagmire.  In  the  medical  profes- 
sion, it  has  created  an  ethical  dilemma.  The  medical  community 
views  itself  as  healers,  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  life,  not  the 
destruction  of  it.  But  the  fact  is  many  doctors  do  approve  of 
euthanasia  and  perform  it  illegally.  As  well,  some  physicians  stop 
giving  terminal  patients  various  life-sustaining  treatment,  such  as 
food  and  water,  to  bring  on  a quicker  death.  Is  this  not  a form  of 
mercy  killing? 

Like  Rodriguez,  I believe  the  law  should  exempt  physicians  from 
the  section  of  Canada’s  criminal  code  that  warrants  up  to  14  years 
imprisonment  for  anyone  who  aids  a suicide. 

If,  in  the  future,  euthanasia  becomes  legal  in  Canada,  it  would  not 
run  rampant,  as  some  fear.  Similarily  to  the  Netherlands,  which 
allows  doctor-assisted  suicide,  Canada  would  implement  strict  reg- 
ulations and  safeguards.  Patients  would  likely  undergo  psycholog- 
ical evaluation  to  .see  if  they  are  mentally  competent  to  make 
rational  decisions.  Also,  1 would  hope  family  consultations  and 
second  opinions  from  other  doctors  would  be  necessary. 

Yet,  until  that  time,  many  people  in  hospitals  across  the  country 
arc  needlessly  lingering  in  agony,  waiting  an  eternity  for  the  end. 
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Big  thighs  don’t  fit  in  tiny  chairs 


Here  it  goes  again!  I wonder  if 
the  fear  in  my  eyes  is  notice- 
able, as  the  thought  of  having  to 
squeeze  into  the  LRC  turnstile  en- 
ters my  mind,  or  if  my  apprehen- 
sion is  obvious  when  I wonder  what 
type  of  desk  will  be  in  the  new 
classroom. 

The  sight  of  arms  on  a chair  sets  my  teeth  to  chattering 
and  my  knees  to  knocking. 

Being  overweight  in  today’s  society  is  not  something 
easily  dealt  with.  I’m  not  even  taking  into  account  the 
new  healthier,  low-fat,  no-cholesterol  lifestyles  people 
are  adapting.  Or  the  barrage  of  pencil-thin  supermodels 
hounding  people  from  magazine  covers  at  supermar- 
kets or  everywhere  else  for  that  matter. 

Whenever  someone  mentions  taking  a visit  to 
Canada’s  Wonderland  I cringe.  I just  know  it  will  be  a 
sticky  situation  when  those  steal  bars  clamp  down, 
sucking  the  air  out  of  me  and  compressing  the  extra 
pounds  against  the  vinyl  seats. 

When  I go  out  with  my  friends  I feel  mild  trepidation 
as  the  waitress  heads  for  a booth,  and  I quickly  try  to 
calculate  whether  or  not  I will  fit  between  the  table  and 
the  seat. 

I well  remember  past  outings  when  for  the  entire  night 
I sat  perched  on  the  end  of  a chair.  All  because  I could 


not  sit  comfortably  in  the  chair.  If  I 
ever  did  fit  in,  the  funny  feeling  that 
I would  need  to  be  greased  down  to 
By  Venus  Cahill  get  out  at  the  end  of  the  evening, 
kept  me  from  trying. 

This  problem  would  not  be  so  dif- 
ficult to  handle  if  it  only  occurred 
once  in  a while,  but  1 run  into  this 
situation,  often  and  in  the  most  essential  places.  For 
example  at  the  doctor’s  office,  I Just  know  when  I’m 
asked  to  take  a seat  I will  be  directed  to  a chair  with 
arms  that  will  dig  into  my  thighs  until  my  eyes  start  to 
water  with  pain. As  memories  flood  my  mind  with  past 
incidents,  they  frequently  bring  on  a gnawing  flutter  in 
my  stomach  and  I fear  having  to  find  a place  to  sit. 
These  fears  do  not  Just  occur  at  home  or  at  school . They 
are  not  only  happening  locally.  There  are  more  than 
emotional  ramifications  to  deal  with.  Sometimes  there 
are  financial  penalties. 

This  fear,  guilt  and  shame  could  easily  be  overcome 
if  society  would  Just  show  a little  more  sympathy  and 
understanding.  After  all,  we  can’t  all  be  Cindy  Craw- 
fords or  Fabios. 

So  the  next  time  you  see  someone  Jamming  them- 
selves into  a turnstile,  smile  don’t  snigger,  and  remem- 
ber for  Just  a moment  how  this  one  particular  person 
feels. 


The  choice  is  there  for  the  taking 


For  many  women  today,  bear- 
ing a child  is  a choice  that  can 
easily  be  taken  away  by  medical 
circumstances,  career  loyalties,  fi- 
nancial difficulties  or  age. 

Nevertheless,  these  barriers  did 
not  inhibit  a 59-year-old  British 
woman  from  carrying  twins,  nor 
did  it  stop  Rossana  Dalla  Corte  of 
Italy  from  having  a child  cither. 

Both  women  made  choices  to 
bear  children.  However,  their 
pregnancies  could  not  be  possible 
if  it  was  not  for  the  new-age  scien- 
tific method  of  fertilizing  a donated 
egg  with  their  husband’s  spenn. 
Both  women  travelled  to  a private 
clinic  in  Rome  to  have  the  proce- 
dure done. 

However,  their  decision  sparked 
much  criticism  from  medical  asso- 
ciations and  politicians  who  con- 
sider it  wrong.  Neither  of  the 
women  conceived  naturally  and 
both  are  past  the  normal  age  to  have 
children. 

To  hear  these  criticisms  is  one 


By  Colleen 
Connachan 


thing,  but  to  also  hear  that  people 
with  authority  may  take  this  choice 
away  from  women,  is  an  outrage. 

In  a case  where  a woman’s  option 
is  taken  away  because  someone 
doesn’t  feel  it  is  right,  you  wonder 
what  few  choices  women  can  make 
these  days. 

Although  this  case  does  not  re- 
flect Canada’s  stand,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  how  stereotyping  can  hinder 
a woman’s  right  to  her  own  body. 

The  choice  that  these  women 
have  taken  should  be  respected.  I 
could  not  imagine  an  older  woman, 
equipped  with  life  experiences, 
could  make  a choice  to  bear  a child 
if,  number  one,  she  was  not  of 
sound  mind  to  handle  the  responsi- 


bility and,  number  two,  if  there 
were  signs  of  being  physically 
unfit. 

Regardless  of  age,  older  women 
are  at  a time  where  every  day  life 
becomes  more  stable  in  respect  to 
money,  careers,  partners  and  their 
emotional  state  of  mind. 

Prohibiting  older  women  from 
having  children  should  be  out- 
lawed itself. 

Authorities  in  Britain  and  Italy, 
who  are  pointing  a critical  finger  at 
these  women  should  accept  that 
women  do  not  have  to  conform  to 
society’s  pattern  of  marriage,  ca- 
reer, having  a child,  stopping  work 
for  a while,  having  another  child, 
settling  back  into  a career,  growing 
old  and  retiring. 

When  it  comes  my  time  to  choose, 
will  I be  hit  with  a list  of  questions 
such  as  when,  where,  why  and  how 
I decide  to  bear  my  child? 

I hope  the  freedom  to  choose  will 
remain  in  the  hands  of  women  and 
their  doctors. 


Letter  to  the  editor 


Thank  you 

On  Thursday  Jan.  6,  at  about  9:30  a.m.,  I was  travelling  on  the 
westbound  Homer  Watson  ramp  when  I lost  control  of  my  car  and 
it  skidded  into  the  ditch. 

I would  like  to  thank  the  two  male  Conestoga  College  students 
who  stopped  to  offer  assistance.  They  proceeded  to  push  my  car 
back  onto  the  ramp. 

I didn’t  get  their  names  but  I want  to  offer  them  my  thanks  and  I 
appreciated  their  kindness. 


Alumni  volunteer  meeting  planned 


By  Laura  Nahls 

Conestoga  College  will  be  send- 
ing delegates  to  the  provincial 
meeting  for  alumni  volunteers 
being  held  April  23,  at  Georgian 
College  in  Barrie,  Ont. 

This  was  one  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed at  the  alumni  board  of  direc- 
tors meeting  held  Jan.  10. 

Alumni  affairs  manager  Mary 
Wright  said  the  meeting  will  be 
beneficial  for  the  delegates  because 
it  is  a chance  to  brainstorm  with 
other  volunteers  from  across  On- 
tario. 

“It  is  a motivating  experience  to 
exchange  ideas.  It’s  important  for 
volunteers  not  to  feel  like  they  are 
working  out  there  alone,”  Wright 
said. 


Alumni  volunteer  duties  include 
helping  out  with  special  events 
such  as  convocation  and  homecom- 
ing. 

“The  volunteers  do  everything 
from  .selling  memorabilia  and  dec- 
orating, to  u.shering,’’  Wright  said. 

The  next  .special  event  being  or- 
ganized by  the  board  is  a 
Valentine’s  Day  surprise. 

A tour  of  Brick  brewery  has  been 
organized  for  Feb.  23. 

“The  tour  is  from  7:30  to  10  p.m., 
and  includes  beer  .sampling,  a free 
mug,  munchies  and  prizes,”  Wright 
.said. 

An  events  survey  was  included  in 
the  recent  issue  of  Connections,  the 
alumni  magazine. 

Wright  feels  it  is  important  to  get 
feedback  from  the  alumni  as  to 


what  events  they  are  most  likely  to 
participate  in. 

Also  discussed  at  the  meeting  was 
the  alumni  phase  of  the  College 
Capital  campaign. 

The  board  is  looking  for  student 
callers  to  make  telephone  contact 
with  alumni  members  and  request 
their  support. 

The  job  entails  12  hours  a week, 
Irom  Monday  to  Thursday  for  three 
weeks  beginning  Feb.  7. 

The  hours  are  from  6 to  9 p.m.  in 
the  Student  Client  Services  build- 
ing and  the  rate  of  pay  is  $7  per 
hour. 

The  funds  rai.sed  through  the  Col- 
lege Capital  campaign  arc  to  be 
u.sed  for  the  planned  School  of 
Business  and  classroom  equipment 
renewal. 


By  Julie  Cooper 

The  Doon  student  association 
(DSA)  is  hoping  to  have  a com- 
prehensive health-care  plan  avail- 
able for  Conestoga  College 
students  by  September  1994,  said 
Jennifer  Kurt,  DSA  vice-president 
of  administration. 

“It’s  something  the  students 
want,”  she  said. 

“It’s  not  a question  of  implement- 
ing it.  The  question  is  Just  what  one 
to  go  with.” 

Kurt  .said  the  premiums  will  prob- 
ably be  added  to  the  student’s  tu- 
ition fee,  and  those  seeking  added 
options,  such  as  family  coverage, 
will  apply  directly  through  the 
DSA. 

The  DSA  is  looking  into  getting 
drug  cards,  said  Kurt,  because  the 
cards  are  more  efficient  than  send- 
ing in  claim  forms  and  receipts. 

With  the  drug  card,  students 
would  pay  just  20  per  cent  on  pre- 
scriptions, she  said. 

The  plan  will  be  “well-rounded”, 
covering  a wide  variety  of  health 
expenses,  especially  birth  control, 
Kurt  said. 

But  keeping  the  cost  for  this  cov- 
erage as  low  as  possible  is  a major 
goal,  she  said. 


Marilyn  Fischer,  senior  nurse  at 
Doon’s  health  services,  .said  a stu- 
dent health-care  plan  is  very  im- 
portant and  long  overdue.  “I  really 
am  interested  in  this  because  I see 
the  need  for  a lot  of  our  students  to 
have  some  kind  of  health  cover- 
age.” 

Fischer  said  a recent  estimate 
shows  that  the  average  age  of  stu- 
dents at  the  college  is  30  years. 
This  is  reason  for  concern  because 
“anyone  over  25  can  no  longer  be 
covered  on  their  parent’s  insur- 
ance,” she  said. 

Students  with  unemployed  hus- 
bands or  wives  probably  have  no 
insurance  plan,  Fischer  said. 

“The  only  thing  these  people  have 
is  OHIP  which  does  not  cover  pre- 
scriptions or  many  other  kinds  of 
care  they  may  need.”  Many  parents 
and  students  come  to  her  asking  if 
the  college  has  drug  insurance,  she 
said. 

But  the  only  policy  available  to 
students  is  Reliable  Life  Accident 
Insurance  which  costs  $90  a year 
and  does  not  cover  birth  control  or 
allergy  serum,  warns  Fischer. 

Special  needs  co-ordinator,  Mar- 
ian Mainland,  said  she  has  been 
pushing  for  a good  student  health 
plan. 


Many  special  needs  students  have 
back  injuries  and  require  medica- 
tion that  can  become  very  expen- 
sive, so  drug  assistance  would  be 
very  beneficial,  she  .said. 

Adequate  funding  for  formal  psy- 
chological asses.sments  is  another 
priority  Mainland  sees  for  special 
needs  students. 

Assessments  require  six  to  eight 
hours  of  testing  and  cost  anywhere 
from  $600  to  $ 1 ,000,  she  said. 

“Every  year  there  are  about  60 
students  who  need  to  have  as.sess- 
ments  done  and  we  have  funding 
for  maybe  25,”  she  said. 

Psychological  assessments  are 
the  only  way  to  prove  students  have 
a learning  disability,  explains 
Mainland. 

She  would  like  to  see  Conestoga 
get  a health  plan  with  a clause  for 
psychological  services  similar  to 
one  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  has. 

Under  that  clause,  students  can 
access  up  to  $500  a year  for  psy- 
chological services,  she  said. 

Kurt  said  she  is  in  the  process  of 
talking  to  administration  and  get- 
ting answers  to  questions  and 
quotes  from  insurance  brokers. 

If  the  DSA  gets  the  plan  approved 
by  the  board  of  directors  “it  can  be 
ready  for  September,”  she  said. 


Musician  Rick  Rose  entertains  students  in  the  Doon  campus 
student  lounge  Jan.  11.  Rose  was  the  feature  performer  at 
the  lounge  S annual  open  house.  (Photo  by  Brad  miderley) 


Open  House 


DSA  looks  at  health-care  options 


OSAP  office  offers  emergency  funds 


By  Alan  Horn 

Students  who  find  themselves 
digging  into  empty  pockets  have  a 
lifeline  in  the  form  of  an  interest- 
free  emergency  loan  fund  offered 
by  the  Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Plan  (OSAP)  office. 

The  fund  caters  primarily  to  stu- 
dents who  experience  a delay  with 
getting  OSAP  grants,  but  can  also 
be  dipped  into  by  last-year  students 
who  are  awaiting  some  form  of  in- 
come, such  as  an  income  tax  return, 
said  college  registrar  Betty  Martin. 

So  far  this  academic  year  72  stu- 
dents have  borrowed  money 
through  the  fund. 

Martin  said  the  money  is  limited 
and  occasionally  an  application  for 
a loan  is  turned  away  because  of 
insufficient  funds. 

Other  applications  are  accepted 
but  payment  is  delayed  until  the 
loan  fund  has  been  replenished. 
“The  maximum  (that  can  be  bor- 
rowed) is  $500,  but  it  varies  based 
on  their  (students)  financial  needs,” 
Martin  said. 

“We  have  to  have  some  assurance 
that  funds  can  be  repaid.  It’s  (the 
loan  fund)  primarily  for  students 


who  are  experiencing  delays  with 
their  OSAP.” 

Another  financial  option  students 
have  is  to  get  a part-time  job 
through  the  Ontario  work  studies 
program.  The  program  is  designed 
to  help  students  swarmed  with  fi- 
nancial problems  by  giving  them  a 
part-time  job  on  campus,  Martin 
said. 

When  a student  is  hired  part  of  his 
or  her  salary  is  covered  by  the  min- 
istry and  the  other  part  is  covered 
by  the  college. 

So  far  this  academic  year  72  stu- 
dents found  part-time  employment 
through  the  program.  Two  of  them 
work  in  the  OSAP  office. 

These  students  perform  such 
tasks  as  setting  up  files  and  filing 
and  offering  clerical  support. 

Martin  has  never  had  a problem 
with  any  student  she’s  worked 
with,  and  is  currently  impressed 
with  the  two  workers  in  the  OSAP 
office. 

Students  can  also  obtain  jobs  at 
the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation 
Centre  to  referee  games  or  write 
press  releases  about  the  games. 

Martin  said  placement  services 
and  student  services  also  hire  stu- 


dents. In  addition,  some  students 
can  become  peer  tutors. 

Job  opportunities  are  posted  in 
the  placement  services  office  at 
Doon. 


Pssst . . . 

Have  a hot  news  tip 
or  story  idea? 
Don’t  keep  it  to 
yourself. 

Let  us  know 
about  it. 

Our  door  is  always 
open. 

Spoke 

Doon  campus 
Room  4B15 
748-5366 


<{fy 

Shari  Dickson 
Fund  Raising  Office 


On  the  top  of  the  hour 
Listen  for  Dorn's  Entertainment  File 
9:30  a.m.  and  11:30  a.m. 
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Low  turnout  mars  BOD  meetings 


By  Brad  Hilderley 

Recent  attendance  levels  at  Doon 
Student  Association  (DSA)  board 
of  directors  meetings  are  disap- 
pointing, said  the  chair  of  the 
board,  Attilio  Renon. 

"It  is  disappointing,  because  you 
see  30  people  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year — 30  plus  people  — and 
everybody  seems  all  gung-ho  about 
it  and  everybody  wants  to  be  the 
representative  from  their  pro- 
gram,” he  said. 

"And  you’ve  got  people  in  the 
program  saying,  ‘No,  1 want  to  be 
in,  1 want  to  be  in.’  And  then  all  of 
a sudden,  none  of  them  show  up,” 
said  Renon,  who  is  taking  second 
and  third  year  courses  in  the  busi- 
ness administration  — manage- 
ment studies  program. 

"Immediately  after  the  first  meet- 
ing, the  attendance  just  fell  drasti- 
cally, by  50  per  cent.” 

The  two  most  recent  meetings, 
held  Dec.  14,  1993  and  Jan.  11, 
were  each  attended  by  five  student 
representatives. 

Renon,  who  is  in  his  first  year  on 
the  board,  said  it  would  be  easier  to 
list  tbe  college  programs  which  are 
represented  on  a regular  basis  than 
to  list  those  which  are  not. 

Law  and  security  administration, 
business  administration  — man- 
agement studies,  general  business, 
journalism,  nursing  and  the  ambu- 
lance and  emergency  care  program 
have  student  representation,  he 
said. 

"All  the  other  programs,  how- 
ever, most  of  which  were  repre- 
sented at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
haven’t  been  there.” 

Renon,  who  is  paid  $12.50  per 
meeting,  also  said  students  who 


volunteered  for  the  board  should 
feel  obligated  to  show  up  for  meet- 
ings. 

“They  wanted  to  become  in- 
volved, so  that  is  the  reason  they 
went  out  for  the  BOD  (board  of 
directors) . . . They  should  have  the 
interest  to  keep  going.  It’s  not  just 
something  you  come  to  whenever 
you  feel  like.” 


“They  wanted  to  become 
involved  . . . They  should 
have  the  interest  to  keep 
going.  It’s  not  just  some- 
thing you  come  to  when- 
ever you  feel  like.” 

— Attilio  Renon, 
board  of  directors  chair 


Renon,  who  was  elected  chairper- 
son by  members  in  a closed-ballot 
vote,  said  the  board’s  purposes  are 
"to  oversee  what  the  (DSA)  execu- 
tives are  doing,  make  sure  they’re 
doing  their  jobs  properly,  allocat- 
ing the  funds  properly  and  perform- 
ing in  the  best  interests  of  students. 
And  also  to  voice  any  issues  that 
the  students  might  want  them  to 
voice.  Motions  can  be  passed  by  the 
board  members  with  regards  to  stu- 
dents in  their  program.” 

Because  of  low  turnouts,  said 
Renon,  these  objectives  are  "not 
being  achieved  the  way  I would 
like  to  see  them  being  achieved.” 
He  added  that  “we’re  not  getting 
as  much  opinion  as  we  would  like.” 
Meetings  are  at  4 p.m.  on  the  sec- 
ond and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  every 
month,  and  meeting  locations  are 


posted  on  the  DSA  administration 
office  door,  next  to  the  student 
lounge,  on  the  day  of  each  meeting. 
Renon  said  the  next  board  meeting 
is  scheduled  for  Jan.  25. 

DSA  president  Geoff  Pearson 
told  members  at  the  Jan.  1 1 meeting 
attendance  this  semester  is  import- 
ant because  of  upcoming  discus- 
sions of  next  year’s  budget. 

Pearson  said  he  has  been  noticing 
a decline  in  people  attending  board 
of  directors  meetings. 

"Anyone  who  knows  other  people 
who  are  on  the  board  who  are  not 
here  today,  get  on  their  backs  and 
try  to  get  them  to  come  out,”  he 
said. 

However,  last  year’s  board  chair- 
person Rob  Kuepfer  said  the  cur- 
rent attendance  situation  is  not  a 
major  problem. 

"It  (attendance)  is  low  compared 
to  what?  I mean,  last  year  we  had  a 
few  more,  but  it  wasn’t  really  that 
much  more.  It’s  still  enough  to 
carry  out  the  business  of  the  associ- 
ation (the  board  of  directors).  I 
don’t  think  it’s  a big  deal,”  said 
Kuepfer,  who  is  in  his  seconu  year 
on  the  board  and  who  represents 
third-year  business  administration 
— management  studies. 

But  he  said  members  should  make 
"a  concerted  effort  to  show  up  as 
often  as  is  possible. 

In  real  life,  in  the  business  world, 
when  you  make  a commitment  to 
something  you  should  see  it 
through. 

“The  more  input  the  better.  The 
larger  the  group,  it  would  show 
more  strength.” 

He  said  the  decreased  attendance 
probably  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  meetings  a month  was 
increased  to  two  from  one. 


STUDENT  A THLETIC  COMMITTEE  POSITIONS 

AVAILABLE 


Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for 
positions  on  the  1994  - 95  Student  Athletic 
Committee  (S.A.C.) 


S.A.C.  is  responsible  to  assist  in  the  operations  of  the 
Intramural  Programs  at  the  College. 

Positions : 

* Co-ed  Intramural  Convenor 

* Men’s  Intramural  Convenor 

* Public  Relations/Publicity  Convenor 

* Convenor  of  Officials 

* Special  Events  Convenor 

Interested  students  may  pick  up  complete  Job  de- 
scriptions and  submit  resumes  at  the  Recreation  Cen- 
tre. 

DEADLINE  FOR  APPLICATIONS:  FEB.  22, 1994 

If  you  have  any  questions  contact  Duane  Shadd  at 
748-3512,  extension  385,  or  drop  by  the  Recreation 
Centre. 


Student  governor  urges 
participation  in  college 


Dave  Hunt 


By  OmarWelke 

A love  of  conflict  and  debate,  cou- 
pled with  a will  to  conquer  the  intim- 
idation factor  involved  in  dealing 
with  Conestoga  College’s  adminis- 
tration on  a daily  basis,  is  what  drove 
Dave  Hunt  to  become  the  sole  stu- 
dent representative  on  the  board  of 
governors. 

“Intimidation  is  probably  what 
made  me  go  for  it,”  said  the  third- 
year  materials  management  student. 

“School  was  not  part  of  my  life 
before  Conestoga.  I got  interested  in 
some  of  the  politics  with  the  Guelph 
Student  Association  (GS  A)  and  went 
from  there.” 

He  was  first  encouraged  to  become  a Conestoga  governor  by  the 
outgoing  board  member  Paula  Ireland.  She  was  in  her  last  year  of 
Hunt’s  program  and  urged  him  to  throw  his  lot  into  the  elections. 

“It  wasn’t  so  much  that  I wanted  to  change  something,  I was  just 
curious  as  to  what  it  was  all  about,”  Hunt  said. 

Elections  for  the  position  are  held  every  year,  usually  a week  after 
or  a week  before  the  student  council  elections,  he  said. 

Nomination  forms  are  now  available  at  various  bulletin  boards 
around  the  college.  The  forms,  which  require  two  people  to  nomi- 
nate an  election  hopeful,  can  now  be  filled  out  and  submitted  to  the 
president’s  office.  Hunt  said. 

The  date  for  the  student  election  for  the  position  has  not  been 
determined  yet  but  will  also  be  posted  around  the  college. 

This  is  Hunt’s  last  year  as  a Conestoga  student  and  as  a governor, 
and  he  urged  those  that  are  interested  in  the  position  to  look  into  the 
workings  of  the  board. 

He  stressed  that  the  position  is  not  just  a paper  position.  As  the 
student  representative,  he  has  full  voting  rights  and  can  question  any 
policy  brought  before  the  board. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  Hunt  has  for  prospective  board  members 
are  that  they  attend  some  of  the  monthly  board  meetings.and  do 
some  background  reading. 

“The  business  report  is  available  to  everyone  and  there’s  a lot 
information  in  there  that  you  should  be  familiar  with.” 

A meeting  with  Kevin  Mullan,  the  board’s  secretary  treasurer,  to 
get  the  budget  figures  could  also  be  beneficial.  Hunt  said. 

Although  the  position  is  not  all  that  time  consuming,  it  may  at 
times  require  that  the  board  member  be  part  of  other  committees. 
Hunt  is  a member  on  the  advisory  committee  on  academic  and 
student  affairs. 

Preparation  is  important.  He  said  he  was  unprepared  for  the  job 
last  year  because  he  had  never  been  involved  in  any  form  of 
government  and  did  not  know  what  to  expect. 

“I  probably  got  a hundred  pieces  of  paper  at  the  first  meeting.  I 
got  minutes  from  advisory  councils,  business  meetings,  budgets, 
and  I had  to  familiarize  myself  with  them  quickly.” 

Hunt  believes  the  board  has  achieved  some  major  successes  this 
year.  Primary  among  them,  the  balancing  of  the  budget.  “From 
$500,000  in  the  hole  we  came  out  $40,000  ahead,”  he  said. 

Last  year  Hunt  attended  a seminar  for  student  governors  from  all 
Ontario  colleges.  The  seminar,  held  in  North  B ay , set  ou  t some  goals 
and  set  up  a networking  system  for  the  governors. 

Hunt  said  there  was  a lot  of  enthusiasm  at  that  meeting  and  the 
aims  they  set  for  themselves  may  have  been  a little  high. 

“Although  the  group  aimed  for  high  goals,  I don’t  think  all  our 
plans  were  met.” 


Squash  Round 
Robin  Night 

Dates:  Jan.  25,  Feb.  8,  Feb.  22, 
Mar.  8,  Mar.  22. 


At  Conestoga  College  Recreation 
Centre 

6 p.m.  - 10  p.m. 

Register  in  advance  at  the 
Recreation  Centre 
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Internet 


Information  still  cheap  at  Doon 


By  Dan  Hebert 

This  is  the  second  part  in  a series 
on  understanding  the  complexi- 
ties of  The  Internet  system. 

Online  access  to  the  Internet  in- 
formation system  has  been  avail- 
able, with  little  fanfare,  to  Doon 
students  since  before  Christmas. 

PC  Gopher,  a branch  of  Internet, 
was  first  adopted  in  January  1 993 
by  the  registrar’s  office  to  ease  the 
transmission  of  student  applica- 
tions to  other  schools.  Since  then 
Gopher  has  moved  to  the  LRC  and 
become  a link  to  one  of  the  largest 
information  systems  in  the  world. 

Developed  by  the  University  Of 
Minnesota,  Gopher  provides  ac- 
cess to  news,  frequently  asked 
questions  and  answers,  weather 
and  other  school’s  campus  infor- 
mation. 

Doon  shares  information  with 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  who,  in 
turn,  shares  infomiation  with  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Kevin  MacIntyre,  of  computer 
services  at  Doon  said,  "There  is  a 
lot  of  stuff  (on  Internet).  It  is  a 
massive  amount  of  information.” 

"Tve  installed  the  software,  got  it 
configured  and  working,  but  as  to 
what  is  out  there,  I don’t  have  the 
time  to  sit  down  and  explore  every- 
day.” he  said. 

Included  inthelistofthingsavail- 
able  on  Internet  are  things  not  legal 
in  Canada,  such  as  banned  details 
of  the  Karla  Teale  trial  and  porno- 
graphic images. 

MacIntyre  said  that  if  someone 
was  to  hook  up  to  another  Gopher 

"what  they  have  on  there,  that’s  up 
to  them.  There  is  nothing  to  limit 
that  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
without  taking  away  the  whole 


Internet  connection.” 

Similar  to  other  infomiation  .sys- 
tems such  as  CompuServe  and 
Genie  that  charge  users  a fee  for  the 
time  logged  on.  Gopher  is  billed  a 
set  rate  for  u.se  .so  "it  doesn’t  matter 
how  much  you  use  it,”  said 
MacIntyre. 

To  allow  access  to  all  the  infor- 
mation and  possibilities  of  Internet, 
"the  college  would  have  to  issue 
unique  user  IDs,”  he  said. 

Students  would  be  issued  an 
Internet  identification  number  as 
well  as  a student  number;  a policy 
already  in  effect  at  many  colleges 
and  universities,  MacIntyre  said. 
These  changes  would  allow  access 
to  international  news,  electronic 
mail  and  discussion  groups. 

While  student  IDs  are  in  the 
works,  computer  services  is  still  in 
the  process  of  getting  the  system 
running  and  working  properly. 
"We’re  always  making  changes  to 
it,  it’s  still  not  finished,”  MacIntyre 
said.  Gopher  is  only  available  at  the 
LRC,  he  said,  "We  can’t  make  it 
available  in  the  labs  at  this  point.” 
MacIntyre  is  still  waiting  for 
feedback  from  the  LRC  on  how 
much  the  system  is  used  and  what 
problems  arise,  before  expanding 
the  system  and  consulting  the  col- 
lege about  unique  user  IDs. 

"In  order  to  make  it  available  in 
the  labs  we’re  going  to  have  to  se- 
riously look  at  adding  individual 
user  IDs  to  students.  That  is  going 
to  generate  a lot  of  work.” 

Proper  identification  would  also 
permit  access  to  up-to-date  news, 
weather  and  sports  from  around  the 
globe,  all  parts  of  the  network  in- 
formation sharing  system.  Surely 
this  is  a step  forward  into  the  future 
for  Conestoga  College. 


Computer  services 

Keeping  the  college  on-line 


By  Craig  McLay 

If  being  responsible  for  over  800 
microcomputers  is  a stressful  occu- 
pation, it  doesn’t  seem  to  show  on 
Don  Chester. 

As  head  of  the  college ’s  computer 
services  division,  Chester  oversees 
every  installation,  upgrade  and  net- 
work for  every  computer  lab  at 
every  single  one  of  Conestoga’s 
campuses. 

Chester  supervises  a staff  of  10; 
five  in  the  college’s  Employee  Ser- 
vices building,  and  five  in  Manage- 
ment Information  Services. 

"We  are  basically  responsible  for 
all  the  computers  in  the  college,” 
Chester  said.  "We  have  all  the  out- 
lying campuses.  There  are  two 
computer  labs  out  in  Guelph  which 
are  networked.  Same  thing  with 
Waterloo,  Cambridge  and  Strat- 
ford.” 

Chester  said  there  are  four  pro- 
grammer/analysts responsible  for 
writing  and  maintaining  manage- 
ment information  systems,  like  the 
student  records  system  for  the  reg- 
istrar. 

"We  also  do  financial  systems,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  we’re  working  on 
that  right  now.  We  just  finished  a 
purchasing  system  that’s  tied  into 
the  accounts  payable  system.  There 
are  some  older  systems  in  there,  but 
right  now  that’s  all  being  re- 
placed.” 

The  other  half  of  computer  ser- 
vices is  made  up  of  the  hardware 


and  software  divisions  in  charge  of 
the  student  labs,  Chester  said. 

"Three  technicians  in  the  hard- 
ware group  are  responsible  for  the 
installation  and  maintenance  of 
those  labs.  In  a lot  of  cases,  they  do 
the  layout  for  them  as  well,”  he 
said.  "The  other  two  system  man- 
agers are  responsible  for  getting  the 
software  on  those  networks  up  and 
running.  The  number-one  priority 
is  academics.” 

According  to  Chester,  the  biggest 
problem  is  the  sheer  number  of 
computers  his  department  has  to 
deal  with. 

"When  you  deal  with  that  number 
of  computers,  there  are  going  to  be 
hardware  failures,  there’s  going  to 
be  some  trouble  with  software.  It’s 
just  life.” 

Most  requests  for  equipment 
come  from  the  academic  side  be- 
cause faculty  usually  know  what 
type  of  software  best  suits  their  cur- 
riculum, he  said. 

"Our  group  looks  at  what  they’re 
after  and  determines  what  type  of 
software  will  work  on  what  kind  of 
hardware.  Once  we  get  that  de- 
fined, we  give  it  over  to  the  pur- 
chasing group  who  goes  out  and 
negotiates  prices.” 

Chester  said  the  equipment  re- 
quest list  is  usually  longer  than  the 
funding  available. 

With  so  many  responsibilities,  he 
said,  it’s  hard  to  summarize  them. 

"To  determine  what  happens  in  a 
typical  day?  Virtually  impossible.” 


Four  more,  three  more... 

Chris  Knorr,  a second-year  electronic  technician  student,  takes  a breather  during  one  of  his 
regular  workouts  at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  recreation  centre  on  Doon  campus.  The  rec  centre’s 
weight  room  is  open  to  all  students  enrolled  at  Conestoga  College.  (Photo  by  Juiie  Cooper) 


Official-Languages  Monitor  Program 


Unijer  a program  funded  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training  in  conjunction  with  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  Education,  Canada,  invites 
students  to  apply  for  the  position  of  second-language  monitors  (French  or  English) 
for  the  1994-95  academic  year. 

Part-Time  Monitors 

Official-languages  monitors  must  be  full-time  postsecondary  students  usually  study- 
ing in  a province  other  than  their  own.  They  will  work  between  six  and  eight  hours 
per  week  under  the  supervision  of  a second-language  teacher.  Some  francophone 
monitors  will  be  assigned  to  French  schools  outside  Quebec.  For  eight  months’ 
participation  in  the  program,  they  will  receive  at  least  $3,500  and  one  return  trip 
between  their  home  and  the  host  province. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  part-time  program,  students  must  have  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  post-secondary  studies  or  will  have  completed  such  studies  by  the  end  of  the 
1993-94  academic  year. 

Full-Time  Monitors 

Full-time  monitors  must  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  post-secondary  studies. 
Duties  consist  of  assistance  French  second-language  teachers  in  rural  or  semi-urban 
areas  usually  in  a province  other  than  their  own,  for  25  hours  per  week.  Some 
francophone  monitors  will  be  assigned  to  French  schools  outside  Quebec.  Monitors 
will  receive  up  to  $1 1 ,400  for  10  months  of  participation.  They  will  also  receive  two 
return  trips  per  year  between  their  home  province  and  the  host  province.  They  may 
also  receive  a moving  allowance  of  a minimum  of  $300  and  a maximum  of  $1,100 
for  commuting  expenses  within  the  host  province. 

Application  forms  and  program  brochures  may  be  obtained 
from  the  placement  offices  in  post-secondary  institutions,  or 
from  the  address  beiow; 

Provincial  Co-ordinator,  Monitor  Program 
Ministry  of  Education  and  T raining 
French  Language  Education,  Policy  and  Programs 
16th  Floor,  Mowat  Block,  Queen’s  Park 
Toronto,  Qntario 

M7A1L2  . u • . 

Duly  completed  application  forms  must  arrive  at  the  address  indicated  in  the  infor- 
mation package,  post-marked  no  later  than  February  18, 1994.  Qualified  candidates 
will  be  required  to  attend  an  interview. 


©Ontario  1^1  of  Canada  ^ 


Council  of  Ministers 
of  Education, 
Canada 
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GATT  talks 

Activities  and  funding  top  Guelph  agenda 


By  Craig  McLay 

Activities  and  funding  were 
among  the  things  discussed  when 
the  Guelph  Association  of  Trades 
and  Technicians  (GATT)  met  for 
its  weekly  meeting  Jan.  1 2,  at  Con- 
estoga College’s  Guelph  campus. 

The  association  was  started  last 
semester  when  the  old  Guelph  Stu- 
dent Association  (GSA)  was  lost  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  business 
and  materials  management  courses 
to  the  Doon  campus. 

The  current  GATT  executive  is 
made  up  of  Mike  Montpetit,  presi- 
dent; Al  Tully,  vice  president; 
Mark  Duke,  treasurer;  and  Fred 
Miller,  .secretary. 

The  meeting  marked  Miller’s  in- 
duction as  the  new  association  sec- 
retary after  Peter  Armstrong 
stepped  down. 

The  association  currently  has 
only  one  class  representative,  in- 
dustrial maintenance  student  Heber 
Davis. 

GATT  has  no  official  meeting 
area  or  direct  phone  line  yet,  and  is 
making  do  with  a small  library 
viewing  room  for  their  weekly 
meetings. 

A logo  was  designed  for  GATT 


by  Mike  Bain,  who  is  currently  in 
the  landscaping  course  at 
Conestoga’s  Waterloo  campus. 
Bain  was  paid  $50  for  the  logo  and 
was  “the  only  one  who  volunteered 
to  do  it”  according  to  Tully. 

The  meeting  opened  with  Mark 
Duke’s  treasury  report  and  he  an- 
nounced that  GATT  currently  has 
$3,060  in  its  account,  up  from 
$2,395  when  the  association 
started. 


“People  are  welcome, 
their  vugarities  are  not.” 

— Al  Tully, 
GATT  vice-president 


"At  least  we’re  making  money,” 
Duke  said. 

He  also  announced  that  GATT 
had  managed  to  raise  $100  during 
a food  drive  for  the  Guelph  food 
bank. 

The  association  also  decided  to 
set  up  a free  bowling  night  Jan.  28 
that  would  be  open  to  students,  staff 
and  faculty  of  Guelph  campus,  as 
well  as  their  families. 

“The  idea  is  to  have  a night  where 
everybody’s  having  a good  time,” 


said  campus  administrator  Chris- 
tine Rivett,  who  also  attended  the 
meeting. 

The  problem  of  smoking  and  van- 
dalism in  the  new  student  lounge 
also  came  up  at  the  meeting. 

"I  walked  in  the  games  room  and 
there  was  somebody  smoking,” 
said  Montpetit.  “There’s  no  smok- 
ing in  the  school  to  start  with.  Why 
are  they  doing  it  in  there?  There 
was  an  ashtray  on  one  of  the  ma- 
chines. 1 want  to  get  that  taken  off.” 

“People  are  welcome,  their  vul- 
garities are  not,”  said  Tully.  “If 
they  don’t  know  any  better,  they’re 
not  going  to  be  there.” 

The  possibility  of  setting  up  a bus 
trip  for  Guelph  students  to  attend 
the  winter  carnival  festivities  from 
Jan.  3 1 to  Feb.  4 at  the  Doon  cam- 
pus received  cautionary  accep- 
tance. 

“It’s  a great  idea,”  Rivett  said. 
“But  bear  in  mind  that  if  they  do  get 
all  juiced  up  and  they  pull  on  the 
(college)  property  and  drive  away, 
we  are  responsible. 

“What  we  may  have  to  do  is  have 
taxis  available  to  get  them  home. 
We  want  to  keep  them  away  from 
their  vehicles  unless  they  assign  a 
designated  driver.” 


Guelph  Association  of  Trades  and  Technology  representatives  (left  to  right):  Fred  Miller,  secretary: 
Peter  Armstrong,  former  secretary:  Al  Tully,  vice-president:  Heber  Davis,  class  represenative:  Mike 
Montpetit,  president:  and  Mark  Duke,  treasurer.  (Photo  by  Craig  McLay) 


Make  a New  Year’s  Resolution 


Information  on  application 
available  from  Student  Services 


Peer 
Tutoring 


Futures  program  offers 
options  to  youth 


By  Blair  Matthews 

The  Canadian  economy  has 
seen  better  days,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  unemployment  rate  is 
concerned.  But  there  is  an  alter- 
native in  the  form  of  a program 
appropriately  called  Futures, 
said  program  placement  officer 
Kati  Wade. 

Futures  is  a provincial  pro- 
gram designed  to  give  youth  in 
Ontario  the  training  necessary 
to  get  and  hold  both  part-time 
and  full-time  Jobs. 

According  to  Wade,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  running  since 
1 986  and  is  offered  to  disadvan- 
taged youths,  ages  1 6 to  24,  Oc- 
cassionally,  the  age  limit  is 
expanded  to  29  years  old  for 
special  cases. 

Wade  says  the  program  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections;  in-class 
and  work  experience. 

“"Not  everybody  does  the  in- 
class,”  she  said.  “Only  people 
that  seem  to  have  many  em- 
ployment barriers.  Maybe  they 
don’t  know  what  they  want  to 
do;  they’re  having  problems 
with  reading  and  writing; 
they’ve  never  gone  to  an  inter- 
view or  held  a job  before.  They 
can  benefit  from  something  like 
(in-class  experience).”  Wade 
said  things  covered  in  the  in- 
class  sessions  include  resume 
writing,  life  skills  and  budgets. 

Though  the  in-class  portion  of 
Futures  is  run  from  the  Cam- 
bridge, Guelph,  Kitchener  and 
Stratford  campuses,  Wade 
looks  after  the  work  experience 
placement  for  half  the  students 
in  the  surrounding  counties. 

Students  who  apply  to  the  pro- 
gram must  meet  certain  criteria 
such  as  the  age  limit  and  the 


educational  aspect.  According 
to  Wade,  youths  applying  to  the 
program  must  have  been  out  of 
school,  from  12  to  20  weeks, 
depending  on  what  their  last 
completed  grade  is. 

Those  who  meet  the  criteria 
are  interviewed  to  determine  if 
they  need  the  in-class  training 
the  program  offers. 

Once  they  start  the  program, 
students  are  paid  $125  per 
week,  which  is  broken  down  to 
$12.50  per  half  day  they  attend 
the  in-class  sessions. 

Funding  for  both  the  16- week 
in-class  training  and  12-week 
work  experience  is  provided  by 
the  provincial  government. 

Those  who  don’t  require  in- 
class  instruction  are  forwarded 
to  the  work  experience  part  of 
the  course. 

“Two  that  I’m  going  to  be  in- 
terviewing shortly,  they’re  24- 
years-old  and  university  grads. 
Their  barrier  is  that  they  just 
don’t  have  any  experience,” 
Wade  said. 

The  work  experience  section 
of  Futures  requires  students  to 
apply  for  a job  that  will  hire 
them  either  full  or  part-time. 
According  to  Wade,  there  is  no 
limit  to  where  the  student  can 
apply  to  work.  “Often  (stu- 
dents) are  doing  the  job  search 
to  find  an  employer.  They  have 
to  learn  how  to  help  themselves 
and  sometimes  all  they  need  is 
just  that  extra  backing  of  the 
Futures  program  to  go  out  and 
do  a job  search.” 

Once  the  student  secures  a job, 
the  employer  fills  out  a type  of 
report  card  based  on  the 
student’s  work  habits  and  prog- 
ress on  the  job  over  the  1 2- week 
period. 


S' 


‘Entertainment 
9{e'Ws  !f(xisfi! 


DON’T  MISS  THIS  EVENT! 


DSA  Presents  Blue  Rodeo  ■ 

Five  Days  in  Juiy  Tour-  Thurs- 
day Jan.27  - Bingeman  Park 
- $14.00  IN  ADVANCE  ■ $17.00  AT 
the  Door  - Bring  Student  Iden- 
tification  - For  this  licensed 

event,  proper  identification  is 

required  - Transportation  pro- 
vided from  the  Residence  ■ 
Ticket  Information  Available  at 
the  DSA  Activities  Office. 
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Rising  to  meet  the  challenge 


Tough  challenges  creating  fresh  opportunities 


By  Wladimir  Schweigert 

He  is  a witness  to  the  human 
spirit’s  resilience.  He  gets  up  at 
5:45  a.ni.,  flicks  on  the  radio, 
makes  his  bed  and  goes  down  to  the 
kitchen  fora  juice. 

Back  again  in  his  room,  Carey 
Ruby  turns  the  computer  on  and 
writes  in  his  Journal.  He  then  sorts 
things  in  his  briefcase.  Breakfast  is 
at  7:30.  A shower  is  next,  and  off 
he  goes  to  class. 

In  good  weather  he  goes  for 
walks.  He  bowls,  he  golfs.  And  the 
occasional  "karaoke”  makes  up  for 
hard  work  in  school. 

A lifestyle  not  much  different 
from  the  one  of  other  students,  one 
would  think.  The  only  snag  is  that 
Carey  Ruby  does  all  this  with  a 
white  cane.  He  is  nearly  blind.  His 
“good”  eye  sees  only  five  per  cent 
of  what  is  considered  normal  vi- 
sion. 

Ruby  is  a student  with  visual  im- 
pairment, enrolled  in  the  computer 
programmer  analyst  program  at 
Conestoga  College.  But  until  1991, 
the  28-year-old  Ruby  did  not  know 
anything  about  computers.  Bom  in 
Shakespeare,  Ont.,  he  grew  up  in  a 
Mennonite  household,  on  a farm 
between  Shakespeare  and  New 
Hamburg. 

And  in  all  likelihood,  he  would 
still  be  farming  in  partnership  with 
his  father,  surrounded  by  chickens, 
cows,  pigs  and  freshly  ploughed 
furrows  were  it  not  for  his  vision 


loss  in  1986. 

Ruby  is  encephalic  (a  condition  of 
abnomial  accumulation  of  fluids  in 
the  brain  cavity)  and,  since  the  age 
of  four,  he  has  carried  a valve  in- 
serted in  his  head  which  drains  ex- 
cess fluids  through  a tube.  But  in 
’86  that  valve  malfunctioned  and 
Ruby  had  to  learn  to  live  a different 
life. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  said  Ruby,  helped 
him  discover  the  range  of  possibil- 
ities that  arc  there  for  people  like 
him.  They  taught  him  how  to  fold 
$2  bills  one  way  and  fives  another. 
They  helped  him  discover  talking 
scales,  talking  watches  and  calcula- 
tors, and  talking  computers. 

He  accepted  his  fate,  learned  to 
adapt  and  conquered  agoraphobia 
(the  fear  of  open  spaces),  after 
which  the  computer  opened  up  new 
possibilities,  said  Ruby. 

“Learning  excites  me,”  said 
Ruby.  “That’s  life  here;  I love  it.” 

Learning  Braille  meant  sensitiz- 
ing his  fingertips,  which  proved  to 
be  a challenge.  With  a hearty  laugh, 
Ruby  related  how  humor  can  be 
found  in  the  most  unsuspected 
places,  like  Braille. 

In  Braille’s  shorthand,  he  came 
upon  the  letters  “rev”  which  stand 
for  receive,  or  “be”  that  mean  be- 
cause. But  he  also  encountered  the 
two  letters  “bs”  which  stand,  not  for 
what  could  readily  be  assumed,  but 
for  besides. 

Learning  to  adapt  to  blindness 


Mind  and  body  get  help 


By  Laura  Nahls 

Joanne  Walters  remembers  her 
father  encouraging  her  to  go  back 
to  school. 

“He  told  me  waiting  tables  of- 
fered no  benefits  and  that  was  the 
sort  of  thing  I should  be  concerned 
about,”  she  said.  So  after  being  out 
of  school  for  almost  20  years,  she 
enrolled  in  the  law  and  security 
program  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  Cam- 
pus. 

Just  prior  to  complet- 
ing her  first  semester, 
she  required  surgery 
for  detached  retinas  in 
her  eyes,  which  left  her 
visually  challenged. 

Realizing  she 
couldn’t  continue  with 
law  and  security,  Wal- 
ters applied  for  the  gen- 
eral arts  and  science  program. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  feel  inadequate, 
but  after  Just  a few  weeks  I had  to 
admit  I needed  help,”  said  Walters. 
“I  couldn’t  complete  my  work 
properly  and  experienced  terrible 
headaches.” 

She  went  to  the  special  needs  of- 
fice and  was  paired  with  counsellor 
Kelly  Nixon. 

“Kelly  was  so  encouraging,” 
Walters  said.  “She  never  made  me 
feel  like  I was  disabled.  Instead  she 
let  me  know  I could  work  indepen- 
dently with  some  of  the  services 


special  needs  offers.” 

One  of  the  services  offered  to 
Walters  was  the  use  of  colored 
transparencies. 

“You  pick  a color  that  is  soothing 
to  your  eye  and  place  it  on  top  of 
your  assignment  or  exam,”  Walters 
said.  “It  really  helps  you  decipher 
what’s  on  the  page.” 

Another  service  Walters  used  was 
a personal  notetaker. 

A fellow  classmate  is 
asked  to  take  complete 
notes.  He  then  gives  the 
notes  to  the  special 
needs  office  where  they 
are  reproduced  and 
given  to  the  challenged 
student. 

Other  services  Wal- 
ters used  include:spe- 
cial  computer  terminal 
shields  to  remove  glare, 
special  testing  rooms, 
verbal  exams,  extension  of  allotted 
exam  time,  audio  recorders  to  tape 
lectures  and  transcription  of  audio 
tapes 

“One  of  the  hardest  things  to  do 
was  letting  my  teachers  know  I was 
with  the  special  needs  office,” 
Walters  said.  “I  had  to  take  them  a 
prepared  contract  to  sign  so  they 
would  be  aware  I had  certain  diffi- 
culties.” 

Walters  will  graduate  this  spring 
and  said  she  wants  to  use  her  skills 
by  working  with  either  seniors  or 
the  physically  challenged. 


Carey  Ruby,  a computer  programer/analyst  student,  listens  to  the  “voice”  of  his  computer  at  home 


(Photo  by  Wladimir  Schweigert) 


was  a burden,  said  Ruby.  He  drove 
cars  and  now  has  to  take  the  bus 
having  to  rely  on  his  auditory  sense 
more  than  ever  before.  The  buses 
have  a unique  feature  that  help  him 
board  them,  said  Ruby:  the  brakes 
squeak.  “I  hope  they  never  repair 
them,”  he  quipped.  ■" 
Socializing  too,  is  hindered,  as  is 
dating.  Ruby  said  he  can  not  Just 
march  into  a room  and  walk  over  to 
where  his  friends  might  be.  His 
shyness  doesn’t  help  either,  he  ad- 


mits. “But  it  will  come,”  said  Ruby 
with  optimism.  He  wants  to  have  a 
family  some  day. 

Ruby  would  like  “normal”  people 
not  to  be  afraid  to  come  up  and  talk 
if  they  are  curious  about  somebody 
with  imprediments. 

Being  called  blind  doesn’t  bother 
Ruby  as  much  as  what  people 
sometimes  associate  it  with. 
“Sometimes  it  has  the  image  that  I 
am  unable  to  do  anything.” 

Yet  he  accepts  the  help  people 


offer,  “because  it  brings  out  the 
good  in  people.”  Often  strangers 
give  up  a seat  on  the  bus,  even 
though  he  doesn’t  mind  standing. 
His  impediment.  Ruby  said,  has 
taught  him  to  see  good  in  people. 

On  weekends  Ruby  goes  back  to 
the  farm  to  work  in  the  workshop 
making  wooden  toys.  How  does  he 
do  it? 

His  pale-green  blind  eyes  light 
up,  and  he  laughs.  “Very  care- 
fully,” he  answers. 


Special  Needs  helps  people  help  themselves 


By  Wladimir  Schweigert 

There  are  no  red  carpets  await- 
ing their  entry  and  no  soft  cush- 
ions to  ease  their  stay.  Students 
with  disabilities  at  Conestoga 
College  work  every  bit  as  hard  as 
other  students,  and  then  some 
more.  A lot  more. 

They  make  their  way  through 
the  maze  of  corridors  and  sit 
through  endless  hours  of  lectures. 
They  labor  and  most  succeed. 

There  are  270  students  with 
some  kind  of  impairment  en- 
rolled now  in  52  different  pro- 
grams at  Conestoga  College. 

Programs  including  construc- 
tion engineering  technology, 
computer  programmer  analyst, 
graphic  design,  plumbing,  nurs- 
ing, broadcast  and  Journalism 
have  students  with  disabilities. 

Learning  disabilities,  mobility 
impairment,  deafness  or  hearing 
impairment,  blindness  or  visual 
impairment,  multiple  impair- 
ment and  various  medical  condi- 
tions are  among  the  challenges 
students  face. 

By  far  the  largest  group  is  the 
one  with  learning  disabilities, 
said  Marian  Mainland,  the 
college’s  co-ordinator  of  special 
needs. 

Once  students  have  been  admit- 
ted to  the  college,  in  compliance 


with  entry  requirements  as  any 
other  applicant,  the  special  needs 
program  seeks  to  attain  two  main 
objectives.  Mainland  said. 

One  is  to  give  students  access  to 
education  by  removing  physical 
barriers,  like  those  faced  by  peo- 
ple in  wheelchairs,  or  by  helping 
students  access  the  contents  in 
textbooks,  a serious  burden  to 
students  with  visual  impediment. 

Part  of  this  goal  is  to  ensure  a 
fairness  in  exams.  The  marking 
criteria  for  students  with  special 
needs,  though  different,  is  not 
easier.  Mainland  said. 

The  second  part  of  the 
program’s  objective  is  to  foster 
independence  and  self-advocacy. 


“All  of  a sudden  they 
think,  Tm  not  stupid.  I 

can  do  this.’” 

— Marian  Mainland, 
special  needs  co-ordinator 


Once  programs  are  in  place,  their 
uses  are  monitored,  so  as  to 
slowly  wean  students  off  them. 
“Eventually  they  will  have  to  sur- 
vive out  there  and  in  the  Job.” 
Mainland  said  it  doesn’t  happen 
anymore,  but  when  the  college 
started  with  the  program  during 
the  mid-’80s,  some  teachers 


would  ask,  “why  did  you  admit 
this  student.  How  do  you  ever 
expect  him  to  succeed?” 

But  many  students  did  succeed, 
and  they  are  now  raising  the 
program’s  awareness  much  more 
effectively  than  any  workshop 
could  possibly  do.  Mainland 
said. 

Mainland  said  she  participated 
in  meetings  where  some  teachers 
would  ask  students:  “How  are 
you  going  to  do  this?  How  are 
you  going  to  get  a Job?”  Many 
students  would  respond:  “Just 
watch  me.” 

The  success  of  older  students 
are  especially  gratifying,  said 
Mainland.  The  school  system 
often  fails  them  and  brands  them 
lazy  or  tells  them  they  are  not 
working  to  their  potential. 

But  if  an  aware  instructor  at 
Conestoga  discovers  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  and  refers  them  to 
special  needs,  often  they  are 
found  to  be  within  the  superior 
range  of  intelligence.  Mainland 
said. 

Once  they  get  help  and  are 
taught  how  to  deal  with  their  dis- 
abilities, their  self-esteem  goes 
up. 

“It’s  Just  incredible  what  hap- 
pens to  these  people,  because  all 
of  a sudden  they  think  T’m  not 
stupid,  I can  do  this.’  ” 
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Health  and  Safety 


The  following  programs  are  being  of- 
fered by  the  Kitchener  Public  Library 


Eating  Disorders  Awareness 


Speakers  will  answer  questions  on  what 
causes  eating  disorders  and  describe  what 
you  can  do  to  help. 

Sponsored  by  the  Eating  Disorder  Aware- 
ness Week  Planning  Committee  and  the 
Kitchener  Public  Library 

* Thursday  Feb.  3 at  7:15  p.m. 

KPL  Main  Branch 
85  Queen  St.  N.,  Kitchener 

Register  - 579-2362 


Ideas  and  Issues 


Dr.  Patricia  Kelley,  WLU,  Faculty  of  Social 
Work  discusses  Developing  Healthy  Step- 
Families 

* Monday  Jan.  24  at  12:00  p.m. 

KPL  Main  Branch 
85  Queen  St.  N.,  Kitchener 

Register  - 579-2382 


Financial  Planning  For  Singles 


John  Gross,  Financial  Services  discusses 
how  to  establish  and  maintain  a basic  bud- 
get, invest  for  your  future,  protect  your  es- 
tate and  build  money  management  into 
your  lifestyle. 

* Wednesday,  Jan.  26  at  7: 1 5 

KPL  Stanley  Park 
146  Trafalgar  Avenue,  Kitchener 


Register  NOW! 


Limited  time  slots  are  still  available  for 


Squash  Clinics 


at  Conestoga  College  Recreation  Centre 

Feb.  16,  and  Mar.  16 
6 p.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Register  at  the  Recreation  Centre 

Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  whip 
yourself  into  shape  and  learn 
the  fundamentals  of  squash. 

COLLEGE 

athletics  & 

^ RECREATION 


Day  care  centres  remain  open  in  summer 


By  Colleen  Connachan 

Conestoga  College’s  seven  day- 
care centres  will  stay  open  for  the 
summer  following  recent  survey 
results,  which  were  collected  last 
fall  from  parents  of  children  at  the 
centres. 

Donna  McKenna,  chair  of  child 
studies,  said  the  primary  reason  for 
the  survey,  which  asked  parents  if 
the  summer  hours  were  needed, 
was  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
the  families  using  the  day-care  ser- 
vices. 

Another  reason  for  the  survey,  she 
said,  considered  the  tight  budget 
constraints  at  the  Early  Childhood 
Education  building. 

McKenna,  who  initiated  and  au- 
thorized the  survey,  said  five  day- 
care centres  already  operate  for  a 


full  12  months,while  the  other  two 
operate  10  months  a year.  She  said 
that  the  results  of  the  survey 
showed  a number  of  families  would 
be  able  to  make  alternative  arrange- 
ments for  child-care. 

However,  she  said  the  centre  ca- 
ters to  families  in  the  community  as 
well,  not  just  students  and  staff  at 
the  college. 

Linda  Johnston,  team  leader  at 
ECE,  said  the  survey  was  very  ef- 
fective in  canvassing  parents  and 
getting  feedback  on  what  their 
child-care  needs  are. 

According  to  Johnston,  the  re- 
sponse to  the  survey  at  the  Doon 
campus  day  care  showed  around  70 
per  cent  of  the  families  enrolled 
needed  12-month  child-care. 

Johnston  said  one  of  the  common 
arguments  families  had  against 


closing  the  centres  in  the  summer 
was  the  fact  that  many  had  to  work 
in  the  summer.  So  the  service  is 
essential.  As  for  the  other  families 
which  agreed  with  the  closing, 
Johnston  said  most  were  either  stu- 
dents or  staff. 

Johnston  said  the  survey  was  in 
the  form  of  a questionnaire.  Along 
with  the  questionnaire,  she  said 
McKenna  had  written  an  explana- 
tory letter  to  families  detailing  the 
need  for  the  survey. 

Apart  from  the  response  to  sum- 
merclosing, McKenna  said  parents 
also  took  the  opportunity  to  give 
suggestions  and  ideas. 

In  the  response  letter  to  families, 
McKenna  said,  “In  light  of  the  very 
tight  economic  times  we  are  facing, 
I am  most  open  to  any  comments  or 
ideas  you  may  have  in  the  future.” 


Working  in  a safe  environment 


By  Sean  McMinn 

Students  often  work  with  hazard- 
ous materials  at  Conestoga  College 
and  it  is  important  they  are  properly 
informed  how  to  prevent  accidents 
with  those  materials,  said  acting 
health,  safety  and  environmental 
co-ordinator  Kim  Radigan. 

The  Workplace  Hazardous  Mate- 
rials  Information  System 
(WHMIS)  provides  information  to 
suppliers,  importers,  employees 
and  workers  who  use  controlled 
products. 

According  to  the  WHMIS  Right 
To  Know  Legislation  Participant 
Guide:  “A  controlled  product  is  any 
product,  material  or  substance 
specified  by  the  Controlled  Prod- 
ucts Regulations  and  adopted  by 
provincial  legislation  as  a hazard- 
ous material.” 

The  purpose  of  WHMIS  is  to  pro- 
vide information  about  hazardous 
materials,  help  identify  hazards  in 
the  workplace,  and  ensure  the  con- 
sistency of  information  about  haz- 
ardous materials. 

At  Conestoga,  it  is  the  health  and 
safety  committee’s  responsibility 
to  carry  out  that  mandate,  Radigan 
said. 

According  to  the  participant 
guide,  WHMIS  is  given  legal  force 
by  both  federal  and  provincial  leg- 
islation. 

The  guide  indicated  WHMIS  is  an 
occupational  health  and  safety  ini- 
tiative and  requires  implementa- 
tion at  the  workplace  by  means  of 


a provincial  law.  But,  the  guide  also 
said  that  because  it  includes  the 
sale  and  import  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials it  crosses  over  into  federal  leg- 
islation. 

WHMIS  was  introduced  to  the 
college  and  the  rest  of  Canada  in 
the  fall  of  1988. 

WHMIS  informs  people  with  la- 
bels on  containers  of  hazardous 
materials,  provision  of  Material 
Safety  Data  Sheets  (MSDS)  about 
each  material  and  a worker  educa- 
tion program. 

“By  legislation,  what  we  do  (at 
Conestoga)  is  train  everyone  who 
works  with  or  is  near  hazardous 
substances,”  Radigan  said. 

The  committee  would  do  some- 
thing immediately  if  they  saw  a 
product  without  the  proper 
WHMIS  label,  she  said. 

“Everything  we  order  now,  that 
falls  under  WHMIS,  will  have  the 
WHMIS  label  on  it. 

Although  you  may  see  something 
that’s  not  labelled,  that  you  believe 
should  be,  it  may  fall  under  one  of 
the  exemptions.” 

Radigan  said  there  are  exceptions 
for  things  like  consumer  products 
and  pesticides. 

If  the  product  does  not  have  a 
WHMIS  label  then  the  committee 
puts  a workplace  label  on  it. 

“That’s  another  thing  addressed 
in  the  legislation.  The  workplace 
label  has  to  contain  a certain  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  information.  So  we 
have  our  own  workplace  label  at 
Conestoga,”  she  said. 


Report  reveals  leading  cause  of  death 


By  Venus  Cahill 

Nursing,  and  other  program  fac- 
ulty and  students  at  Conestoga  may 
be  interested  in  a recent  report  from 
Ontario’s  chief  medical  officer  of 
health. 

Richard  Schabas  has  released  his 
third  annual  report,  this  one  dealing 
with  Ontario’s  leading  cause  of 
death  — ischemic  heart  disease 
(IHD). 

Schabas’s  report  reveals  that  IHD 
is  responsible  for  nearly  one  in 
every  four  deaths,  and  kills  more 
Ontario  residents  than  any  other 
cause. 

Ischemic  heart  disease,  also 
known  as  coronary  heart  disease,  is 
a complex  disease  process  that  in- 
cludes a combination  of  factors.  In 


most  cases,  hardening  of  the  arter- 
ies occurs  and  the  heart  muscle  is 
overworked.  The  result  is  a depri- 
vation of  oxygen  because  not 
enough  blood  reaches  the  heart.A 
heart  attack  occurs  if  an  adequate 
blood  supply  is  not  restored. 

Researchers  have  discovered  the 
causes  of  this  modem  plague  are 
linked  to  lifestyle  choices  including 
social  conditions,  physical  activity, 
smoking  and  diet. 

The  report  takes  a three-dimen- 
sional approach  to  challenging 
ischemic  heart  disease:  It  looks  at 
IHD  from  what  Schabas  calls,  pop- 
ulation health  perspective,  then  in- 
stead of  setting  specific  goals  the 
report  suggests  a general  direction 
for  change.  Lastly,  the  report  rec- 
ommends personal  action,  public 


policy  and  social  change. 

The  purpose  of  the  report  is  to 
explain  IHD  and  offer  practical  so-  ♦ 
lutions  for  meeting  its  challenge. 

It  outlines  the  main  risk  factors 
and  describes  the  impact  of  isch- 
emic heart  disease  on  Ontario’s 
population.  It  provides  recommen- 
dations for  healthy  hearts  and  pres- 
ents prevention  strategies  that  may 
modify  the  risk  factors. 

The  main  recommendation  is  to 
quit  smoking. 

Schabas  said  this  does  not  mean 
people  must  radically  alter  their 
lifestyles.  Just  make  small  changes. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a copy  of 
the  report,  it  is  being  distributed  to 
public  health  units  and  is  available 
on  request  from  the  Health  Infor- 
mation Centre  at  1-800-268-1 154. 
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Extra,  extra! 

Daniel  Bennett,  an  employee  at  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Record’s  circulation  department,  distributes  free  newspapers 
at  Doon  campus  Jan.  1 0 to  encourage  student  subscriptions. 

(Photo  by  Julie  Cooper) 


Walleye  fishing  seminar 
offered  at  Conestoga 


By  Alan  Horn 

Conestoga  College  is  gearing 
up  to  host  a serious  walleye  fish- 
ing techniques  seminar  this  Sat- 
urday, January  29  from  8 a.m.  to 
4 p.m.,  and  Sunday,  January  30 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  the  Doon 
campus. 

Topics  covered  will  range 
from  the  changing  face  of  wall- 
eye fishing  to  techniques  such  as 
ice  fishing,  night  fishing,  jigging 
and  the  use  of  boards. 

The  registration  fee  is  $99, 
which  includes  both  days.  Edith 
Torbay,  chair  of  managerial  and 
professional  programs  for  the 


centre  of  continuing  education, 
said,  unfortunately,  as  of  Jan. 
13,  only  16  people  had  regis- 
tered. 

The  Kitchener-Waterloo  Re- 
cord and  country  music  station 
CKGL  are  sponsoring  the  event. 

Seven  prominent  fishermen 
will  be  on  hand.  President  of  the 
Inn-Fisherman  Communica- 
tions Network  A1  Lindner  will 
be  one  of  the  instructors. 

The  others,  Mark  Martin, 
Daryl  Christensen,  Bob  Propst 
Sr.,  Greg  Horoky,  Bob  Propst  Jr. 
and  Gary  Engberg  will  instruct 
classes  based  on  their  own  area 
of  expertise. 


NOTICE 


is^or’s  Office  Hotiis 
Effective  Jan.  31,  1994 

's  Office  will  be  avaffobl#? 
: |S>  respond  to  student  tiieds. 

- Thursday  8:30  a.m^  4:30  pW 


m 


mm 


Small  offset  printing  shop  and  retail  postal  out- 
let in  Saubie  Beach  area,  plus  four  bedroom 
home. 

Asking  $140,000  or  best  offer 
phone  519-935-2937 


Old  computers  stay  at  Detweiler 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

A request  to  upgrade  the  com- 
puter lab  at  the  Detweiler  Centre  on 
Doon  campus  was  turned  down 
Jan.  10  at  the  college’s  council 
meeting. 

Ken  Snyder,  dean  of  trades  and 
apprenticeship,  said  the  college 
didn’t  have  the  finances  to  improve 
the  lab  at  Detweiler. 

“It’s  so  expensive,”  Snyder  said, 
“especially  when  we  upgrade  the 
labs  at  Doon  each  year.” 

Snyder  said,  a few  years  ago  the 
faculty  asked  for  computers  at  the 
Detweiler  to  enhance  student  learn- 
ing. When  renovations  were  com- 
pleted, older  units  from  a business 
lab  in  the  main  building  were  in- 
stalled. “Since  then  the  units  were 


declared  redundant,”  he  said. 

Norm  Socha,  an  instructor  at 
Detweiler,  said  there  is  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  computers. 

“Computers  are  going  to  play  an 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
electronic  engineering  students.” 

Computers  can  be  used  for  trou- 
bleshooting or,  more  specifically, 
programmable  logic  controllers 
(PLC)  which  can  be  used  for  a 
number  of  things,  Socha  said.  (A 
PLC  is  a computer  that  can  control 
lighting,  motors  and  industrial  ma- 
chinery). 

Socha  said  that  PLCs  arc  being 
used  more  and  more  in  today’s 
technology. 

“One  day,  every  home  will  have 
a PLC  controlling,  perhaps,  the 
lights  or  the  thermostat.” 


Four  years  ago,  the  centre  re- 
ceived 25  PLCs  from  Westing- 
house.  When  the  company 
discontinued  the  model  a year  ago, 
they  sent  all  their  surplus  stock  to 
Detweiler. 

“If  our  electricians  arc  going  to 
get  Jobs,  they  need  to  be  computer 
literate,”  Socha  said. 

To  give  the  students  hands-on 
training  with  different  types  of  ma- 
chinery, Socha  looks  elsewhere  to 
find  useful  pieces  of  machinery 
students  can  work  with. 

“We  have  industry  giving  us 
things  that  arc  of  no  use  to  them, 
that  students  can  take  apart  and  ex- 
plore. It  would  be  nice  to  have  the 
latest  technology,  but  20  percent  of 
.something  is  better  than  100  per 
cent  of  nothing,”  he  .said. 


Speedskating  rink  returns  to  Doon 


By  Blair  Matthews 

Students  at  the  Doon  campus  may 
have  noticed  an  addition  that  has 
suddenly  appeared  Just  behind 
parking  lot  1 1. 

No,  it’s  not  the  latest  sighting  by 
crop-circle  researchers,  though  it  is 
certainly  a circular  formation.  This 
addition  is  more  of  the  frozen  type, 
in  the  form  of  a speedskating  rink. 

The  400-metre  rink,  made  by  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Sertoma 
Speedskating  Club,  has  been  built 
for  the  winter  season  again. 

Some  mornings,  speedskaters 
from  the  club  can  be  seen  whipping 
around  the  rink  at  devilish  speed. 

But  it’s  not  Just  the  skaters  who 
can  be  seen  early  in  the  morning. 


Club  president  Klaas  Borst  has 
been  spotted  numerous  times  shov- 
elling snow  and  clearing  the  ice  for 
skaters. 

“There’s  about  four  of  us  that  do 
that  quite  regularly,”  Borst  said. 
“We  pour  the  water,  we  plough  the 
snow  arid  stuff  like  that.  The 
speedskating  club  looks  after  all  the 
maintenance,  and  that’s  basically 
keeping  the  truck  running,  paying 
for  gas  and  the  water,”  he  added. 
Last  year,  the  club  spent  about  $500 
for  the  season.  All  the  equipment 
needed  for  the  maintenance  and  up- 
keep is  owned  by  the  speedskating 
club  and  brought  in  for  the  winter. 

The  speedskating  club  which  cel- 
ebrates its  30th  anniversary  this 
year,  has  approximately  100  mem- 


Singles  Pool 
Tournament 

fan.  24  - Feb.  8 


Sign  up  in  the  Student 
Lounge 


bers  and  attracts  skaters  as  young 
as  three  and  as  old  as  50. 

“There’s  skaters  from  clubs  in 
London,  Cambridge,  Brampton, 
Toronto  — they’re  coming  from  all 
over  to  train  here.  This  is  the  only 
long  track  in  Southern  Ontario.  'ITie 
closest  one  from  here  is  Ottawa,” 
said  Borst. 

Though  the  rink  caters  to  mem- 
bers of  the  speedskating  club,  it  is 
also  free  for  public  use.  Borst  in- 
vites anyone  interested  in 
speedskating  to  come  out  and  try  it. 

“Whoever  wants  to  try  it,  go 
ahead.  If  they  want  to  go  out  and 
try  short-track  speedskating,  come 
out  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
nights.  We  can  always  use  new 
members.” 

I J I 

Board  of 

• Directors 

• Meeting 

Tuesday,  Jan.  25 
4:00  p.m. 

Room  2A56 


Introductory  Tae  Kwon  Do  Lessons 


* Mondays  - 6 - 7:30  p.m. 

* Jon.  31  - March  28 

Instructor : Chris  Wade,  Black  Belt 
Consultant,  Master  Chuns  Won  Olt 
Cost:  $75.00 


Forward  payment  with  registraion  form: 

All  cheques  payable  to  Conestoga  College 


Name 

Address 


I Telephone 

j Student  Fee  Paid 

I^Non  Student  
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Hockey  Condors  shut  out  in  first-place  battle 

By  Brad  Hilderley 

The  Conestoga  men’s  hockey 
Condors  ran  up  against  an  airtight 
defence  Jan.  12  when  they  were 
shut  out  5-0  at  home  by  the  Seneca 
Braves  in  front  of  about  100  spec- 
tators. 

With  the  loss,  the  Condors  missed 
a chance  to  move  into  a first-place 
tie  with  the  Braves  in  the  Costello 
Division  of  the  Ontario  Colleges 
Athletic  Association.  Conestoga’s 
season  record  fell  to  seven  wins, 
two  losses  and  no  ties. 


Seneca 

Braves  5 

Conestoga 

Condors  0 


With  the  win,  the  Braves  im- 
proved their  record  to  nine  wins, 
one  loss  and  no  ties,  and  they  in- 
creased their  lead  over  the  second- 
place  Condors  to  four  points. 

Rookie  forward  Troy  Crowder 
scored  a goal  in  each  period  to  lead 
the  way  for  the  Braves.  It  was  his 
first  hat  trick  of  the  season. 

Crowder’s  first  goal  came  with 
2: 18  left  in  the  first  period  follow- 
ing a goal-mouth  scramble. 

Forward  Paul  Patruno  made  it  2-0 
with  11:29  to  play  in  the  second. 
His  wrist  shot  at  short  range  beat 
Condor  goaltender  Scott  Ballan- 
tyne  on  the  short  side. 

With  just  under  five  minutes  left 
in  the  second  and  the  Braves  storm- 
ing the  Condors’  net,  Crowder  net- 
ted his  second  goal  to  make  it  3-0. 


Buffalo  Sabres  VS  Quebec 

* Monday  Feb.  21. 1994 

$32.00  includes  transportation  , 

Cash  Only! 

Bus  departs  at  4:30  p.m.  from  Door  #3 


Sign  up  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 


Male  Athlete 
of  the  Week 
for 

Jan.  8 — Jan.  15 


Darren  Kinnear 


Kinnear,  a forward  on  the 
Condors  hockey  team, 
played  a strong  game  defen- 
sively in  the  Jan.  12  game 
against  the  Seneca  Braves. 


Spokesports 


Scoreboards  and  Schedules 


(Standings  as  of  Jan.  1 6,  1 994) 

Ontario  Colleges  Athletic  Association 
Men’s  Hockey 

Costello  Division 


TEAMS 

W 

L 

T 

GF 

GAPts 

Seneca  Braves 

9 

1 

0 

77 

23  18 

Conestoga  Condors 

7 

2 

0 

50 

33  14 

Cambrian  Gold  Shield  5 

5 

0 

69 

58  10 

Niagara  Knights 

4 

3 

1 

58 

52  9 

Parker  Division 

TEAMS 

W 

L 

T 

GF 

GAPts 

Algonquin  Thunder 

4 

5 

1 

51 

64  9 

Fleming  (P)  Knights 

3 

6 

0 

36 

63  6 

S.S.FIeming(L)  Auks 

2 

6 

0 

38 

55  4 

St.L.(B)  Schooners 

2 

8 

0 

50 

81  4 

OCAA  Hockey  Scoring  Leaders 

(As  of  Jan.  16,  1994) 


Player,  Team 

Tom  Jack,  Sen. 

Dave  Long,  Con. 
Tim  Favot,  Cam. 
Troy  Gleason,  SL(B) 
Brent  Jones,  SL(B) 
Derek  Etches,  Cam. 
Chris  Ottman,  Con. 
Peter  Lachance,  Nia. 
Jami  Bernier,  Sen. 
Kirk  Sharkey,  Alg. 


GP  G A 

10  13  16 
9 10  17 
9 18 
8 17 
12  12 
12  10 
14  7 
8 11 
7 12 


Pts  Pirn 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
6 

10 


8 13  5 


29 

27 

27 

25 

24 

22 

21 

19 

19 

18 


2 

22 

14 

16 

48 

14 

19 

16 

6 

0 


(GP-Games  Played,  G-Goals,  A-Assists, 
Pts-Points,  Pirn-Penalties  in  minutes) 


Other  Scores  around  the  league: 
Jan.  13:  Fleming  (L)  9 — 
Fleming  (P)  3 
Jan.  14:  Fleming  (P)  7 — 
Cambrian  4 
Jan.  14:  Niagara  9 — 

St.  Lawrence  (B)  5 
Jan.  15:  Niagara  4 — 

Algonquin  4 

Future  Condors  games: 

Jan.  29:  At  home  versus  Algonquin 
Feb.  2:  At  home  versus  Niagara 


Crowder  capped  his  three-goal 
performance  on  a two-on-one  with 
forwardTom  Jack  with  6:41  to  play 
in  the  third  period.  Jack  took  the 
initial  shot,  and  Crowder  buried  the 
rebound. 

Braves  captain  Scott  Russell 
rounded  out  the  scoring  less  than  a 
minute  later  when  he  moved 
just  inside  the  Conestoga 
blue-line  and  let  go  a slapshot 
that  beat  Ballantyne. 

Crowder  said  in  a post- 
game interview,  he  was  par- 
ticularly proud  of  his  third 
goal,  which  came  on  the  two- 
on-one.  ^ 

“That  was  the  icing  on  the 
cake,”  he  said,  adding  that  he  did 
not  consciously  try  for  the  hat  trick 
following  his  second  goal. 

“You  just  feel  more  confidence, 
that’s  all. 

“I  was  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time,  and  I put  ’em  in.” 

Crowder  described  Braves  goal- 
tender  Del  Gosse  as  “the  best  goal  ie 
in  the  league”  and  said  Gosse’s 
play  in  the  game  had  been  excep- 
tional. 

Gosse  in  turn  gave  credit  to  his 


defence  for  his  second  shutout  of 
the  season. 

The  Condor  players  didn’t  get 
many  second  chances  on  net,  he 
said. 

He  described  Conestoga  as  “our 
toughest  competition.  This  is  the 
team  we’ve  got  to  beat. 


“Everybody  in  that  room  feels 
that  we’ re  the  best  team  in  the 
league.  I feel  that  we’re  a much 
better  team  than  they  are.” 

— Scott  Ballantyne, 
Condor  goalie 


“We  capitalized  on  our  chances, 
and  they  didn’t.  That  was  the  dif- 
ference.” 

After  the  game,  Ballantyne  said 
that  the  Condors  had  been  “rusty,” 
whereas  the  Braves  had  played 
over  the  Christmas  holidays. 

“We’ll  get  the  wheels  going 
again.  It’s  just  a matter  of  game 
rust. 

“Everybody  in  that  room  (the 
Condors’s  locker  room)  feels  that 
we’re  the  best  team  in  the  league.  I 


feel  that  we’re  a much  better  team 
than  they  are.” 

Condor  head  coach  Ron 
Woodworth  said  the  following  day 
at  a team  practice,  the  Condors  had 
suffered  from  “a  case  of  terminal 
rust. 

“We  were  getting  the  scoring  op- 
portunities, but  we  were 
missing  the  net  and  hitting 
the  goaltender.” 

It  was  not  surprising  to  see 
the  Braves  play  a strong  de- 
fensive game,  he  said. 

Seneca  came  into  the 
game  with  a 2.56  goals 
against  average. 

“Their  goalie  played  re- 
ally well.  And  they’ve  got  a couple 
of  really  good  defencemen.” 

Woodworth  added  that  both 
teams  were  evenly  matched,  but 
Conestoga’s  “timing  was  off,  and 
then  the  boys  started  getting  frus- 
trated.” 

The  Condors  next  game  was  to 
have  been  at  home  against  Sir 
Sandford  Fleming  College  (Lind- 
say campus)  on  Jan.  19,  and  they 
will  take  on  Algonquin  College  at 
home  on  Jan.  29. 


Seneca  Braves  goalie  Del  Gosse  gets  ready  for  a backhand  shot  by  Conestaga  Condor  Darren  Francis 
(#8)  on  Jan.  1 2 at  the  Doon  cannpus’  recreation  centre.  (Photo  by  Sean  McMinn) 


Intramurals 

start 

By  Gary  Wiebe 

It  is  only  one  week  into  the 
season  and  the  men’s  intra- 
mural contact  hockey  league 
is  already  hurting. 

Only  two  games  of  four 
scheduled  for  Jan.  1 1 and 
Jan.  12  were  played.  Accord- 
ing to  Duane  Shadd,  supervi- 
sor of  customer  services  and 
community  relations  of  Con- 
estoga College’s  athletic  de- 
partment, the  Resident  Posse 
and  the  Chiefs  forfeited  their 
opening  games  because  of  a 
lack  of  players. 

In  the  lone  game  played  on 
Jan.  II,  the  Water  Buffalo 
stampeded  the  Mustangs  7-2. 

Randy  Huitema  had  a hat 
trick  for  the  Buffaloes.  Shan- 
non Gilbert  tallied  a goal  and 
three  assists.  Jaime  Hislop 
had  four  assists  and  Shaun 
Cronin  and  Dave  Graff  each 
scored  a goal. 

Replying  for  the  Mustangs 
were  Chris  Morris  and  Paul 
Obcrmeycr. 

In  Jan.  12  action,  the 
Wrecking  Crew  demolished 
the  Cement  Heads  6-2. 

Firepower  for  the  Wrecking 
Crew  was  provided  by  Chad 
McLeod,  one  goal  and  three 
assists;  Chad  Martin,  two 
goals  and  one  assist;  Kevin 
Reid,  one  goal  and  two  as- 
sists; and  Terry  Martin  and 
Chris  Kelly  with  a goal  and 
an  assi.st  each. 


Reviews 
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Philadelphia  entertains 
and  changes  attitudes 


By  Jason  Schneider 

Before  you  go  and  see  Phila- 
delphia out  of  guilt,  understand 
that  it  is  a great  movie  regardless 
of  its  moral  content. 

Since  word  of  this  project 
spread  last  year,  critics  have 
been  trumpeting  Jonathan 
Demme’s  latest  work  as 
Hollywood’s  first  tnie-to-Iife 
depiction  of  the  AIDS  experi- 
ence and  a turning  point  in 
America’s  attitude  toward  peo- 
ple living  with  the  disease. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  Phil- 
adelphia is  a landmark  of  social 
awareness,  the  film  delivers  the 
goods  as  a piece  of  pure  enter- 
tainment thanks  to  stunning  act- 
ing,  by  Tom  Hanks  as 
AIDS- infected  lawyer  Andrew 
Beckett  and  Denzel  Washington 
as  his  initially  homophobic  col- 
league Joe  Miller. 

While  Hanks  may  seem  an  un- 
usual choice  for  the  lead,  he  was 
probably  the  best  actor  to  sell 
the  movie  to  a mainstream  audi- 
ence. Washington  is  simply 
solid  in  every  role  he  takes. 

However,  die  best  part  of  Phil- 


adelphia is  Demme’s  direction. 
Every  shot  is  a close-up  show- 
ing every  lesion  on  Beckett’s 
deteriorating  skin  and  every 
look  of  disdain  and  fear  on  the 
characters  he  contacts. 

The  stoiy  deals  with  Beckett,  a 
young,  promising,  gay  lawyer 
already  living  with  AIDS,  who 
is  promoted  to  a Junior  partner 
in  his  firm. 

In  the  course  of  the  film, 
Demme  exposes  a lot  of  middle- 
class  myths  and  fears  about 
AIDS  through  dramatic,  and 
often  amusing,  courtroom 
scenes  involving  Miller, 
Beckett’s  defence  counsel  and 
the  senior  partner,  played  dis- 
gustingly smugly  by  Jason 
Robards.  r# 

The  real  magic  ibf  Philadel-^ 
phia,  though,  is  seeing  the  two 
main  characters  completely 
change  by  the  end  of  film,  Beck- 
ett and  Miller  are  transformed,  . 
^It  is  rare  that  a work  of  enter-^ 
tainment  is  able  to  change  opin- 
f ions  without  coming  across  as  ^ 
preaching,  yet  Philadelphia  has,^, 
pthat  ability ‘because^lt  simply^/ 
the  truihl'.^^jV^  ^ 


The  Future  shows  lack  of  vision 


By  Jeff  Brinkhof 

In  these  days  of  computer-enhanced  everything, 
technology  has  pervaded  almost  every  aspect  of  mod- 
em life,  from  how  we  cook  our  food  to  how  we  create 
art.  But  can  art  and  technology  peacefully  coexist? 

That’s  what  TVO’s  new  1 2-part  electronic  magazine. 
The  Future,  hopes  to  explore.  The  series,  produced  by 
the  same  people  who  created  TVO’s  literary  series 
Imprint,  examines  modem  breakthroughs  such  as  in- 
teractive art,  virtual  reality  and  computer-enriched 
imagery. 

The  show’s  January  12  premiere  featured  William 
Gibson,  the  so-called  godfather  of  cyberpunk  and  au- 
thor of  Neuromancer,  postulating  on  the  coming  war 
between  the  information-rich  and  the  information- 
poor. 

Between  crass,  self-promoting  readings  of  his  recent 
book  Virtual  Light,  Gibson  offered  his  view  of  the  near 
future. 

His  is  one  where  the  problem  isn’t  access  to  informa- 
tion, it’s  making  sense  of  the  information  flow. 

Gibson  sees  the  eventual  deromanticization  of  tech- 
nology through  familiarity.  He  cites  the  example  of  the 
television,  a formerly  astounding  piece  of  technology 
that  has  become  a part  of  everyday  life. 

Also  featured  on  the  first  program  was  a piece  on 
computer  manipulation  of  photographs. 

Computers  can  be  used  to  seamlessly  alter  photo- 
graphs in  any  way  imaginable.  They  can  add  or  remove 
people  from  images,  highlight  or  de-emphasize  colors 
and  all  this  will  soon  be  available  to  anyone  with  a 
home  computer. 

The  show  featured  a lifeless  debate  on  the  ethics  of 
image  manipulation.  One  side  argued  that,  in  terms  of 
Journalism,  the  less  done  the  better. 

The  other  group  offered  the  observation  that  manip- 


ulation has  always  been  a part  of  photography.  I’hey 
contended  that  photographers  manipulate  images  by 
choosing  angles,  lighting,  focal  point  or  by  staging  the 
whole  thing. 

No  consensus  is  met,  but  all  agreed  the  notion  of 
photographic  evidence  was  now  invalid. 

What  these  two  pieces  had  in  common,  other  than  a 
discu.ssion  of  the  very  near  future,  was  that  they  were 
interesting  topics  treated  in  a boring  way. 

Gib.son’s  soporific  monotone  during  his  relatively 
quick-edit  pontifications  was  typical  of  the  show.  A 
mesmerizing  message  was  muddled  by  the  mundanity 
of  its  medium. 

TVOntario’s  low-tech  backdrops  and  graphic  en- 
hancements were  occasionally  interesting,  but  more 
often  than  not  they  sapped  the  power  of  the  fantastic 
computer  images  that  were  featured  all  too  infre- 
quently. 

Another  problem  was  the  show’s  running  time.  The 
six  to  10  minutes  it  was  able  to  afford  each  piece  was 
hardly  enough  to  do  the.se  complex  topics  ju.stice. 

That’s  not  to  say  this  program  doesn’t  have  promise. 
Its  concept  is  terrific,  but  the  execution  of  that  concept 
is  lacking.  Somehow,  it  makes  the  spectacular  pros- 
pects of  the  future  look  about  as  thrilling  as  high- 
school  calculus.  It  will  likely  fascinate  a small  group 
of  devotees  and  bore  everyone  else. 

For  a series  devoted  to  the  changing  nature  of  images 
and  information  transference.  The  Future  comes 
across  quite  primitively. 

Some  allowances  should  probably  be  made  as  this 
was  the  first  show  with  all  the  bugs  inherent  in  a 
premiere,  but  tolerance  can  only  go  .so  far. 

Hopefully  future  episodes  will  more  effectively 
translate  issues  that  are  important  to  all  of  us  in  a 
manner  that  doesn’t  compel  us  to  turn  the  channel. 

The  show  airs  every  Wednesday  at  10:30  p.m. 


Winter  Carnival  ’94 


WINTl 

carnival: 


Wednesday  Feb.  2 


Fooseball  Tournament 

11:30  a.m.- 12:30  p.m. 

Student  Lounge 


Hockey  Show  Down 

Take  Your  Best  Shot! 

12:00  noon 

Outside  Main  Cafeteria 
Goalies  and  Shooters  wanted 


Monday  Jan.  31 


Co-ed  Snowball  Tournament 

4:00  p.m. 

Recreation  Centre  Ball  Diamonds 
Free  Entry 

Party  at  O’Tooles  following  tournament 

Ski  Run 

12:00  noon 

Outside  Main  Cafeteria 
A timed  run  around  the  carnival  track 
Best  time  wins! 


Tuesday  Feb.  1 


Snow  Sculpture  Contest 

Outside  Main  Cafeteria 
Categories  - Most  Original 
Best  Celebrity 
Best  Sculpture  represent- 
ing a program 

Judging  will  take  place  Wednesday  Feb.  3 
Register  by  Monday  Jan.31 


Chicopee  Ski  Party 

4:30-11:00  p.m. 

Chiepoee  Ski  Club 

Only  $8.25  - 1/2  price  skiing  with  student  card 
Sign  up  in  advance  at  DSA  Activities  Office 


Free  Nooner 

11:30  a.m.  - 1:30  p.m. 

Main  Cafeteria 


Thursday  Feb.  3 


Polar  Plunge 

12:00  noon 
Doon  Campus  Pond 

Sign-up  and  pledge  forms  available  at  the 
DSA  Activites  Office 

Must  have  minimum  $5.00  in  pledges  to 
enter 

Proceeds  to  the  Heart  and  Stroke  Founda- 
tion 


For  more  information  or  to  register,  visit  the  DSA  Activites  Office 
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Blue  Rodeo  harvests  new  homegrown  sound 


By  Jason  Schneider 

The  idea  of  recording  an  album  in 
a remotely  situated  house  far  from 
the  turmoil  of  the  music  business  is 
nothing  new. 

The  Band  did  it  on  Music  From 
Big  Pink.  Neil  Young  does  it  all  the 
time  at  his  ranch. 

It  just  seems  unusual  that  it  has 
taken  Canadian  rustics  Blue  Rodeo 
this  long  to  do  it  themselves. 

"It’s  great,”  said  bassist  Bazil 
Donovan.  "I  get  up  in  the  morning, 
walk  downstairs,  have  a coffee, 
play  my  bass.  Next  thing  you  know, 
it’s  midnight.  I don’t  have  to  walk 
more  than  fifty  feet  a day  if  I don’t 
want  to.” 


Five  Days  In  July,  the  Toronto- 
based  band’s  fifth  release,  is  a 
warm  and  cosy  record  that  features 
some  tneir  most  subdued  and  inti- 
mate performances  to  date. 

Recorded  at  guitarist  Greg 
Keelor’s  farm  near  Peterborough, 
the  album  showcases  the  bare- 
bones  beauty  of  Keelor  and  Jim 
Cuddy’s  songs. 

Some  critics  have  labelled  this 
album  as  a sell  out  to  the  recent 
"unplugged”  craze,  yet  anyone 
who  knows  Blue  Rodeo  knows  that 
all  of  their  albums  have  had  a well- 
balanced  mix  of  acoustic  and  elec- 
tric music. 

However,  the  scale  is  tilted  heav- 
ily toward  the  acoustic  side  on  Five 


Days  In  July  as  the  electric  guitars 
are  shelved,  aside  from  Keelor’s 
sloppy  but  soulful  solo  on  the  open- 
ing track.  Five  Days  In  May. 

"This  record  started  out  being  a 
demo,”  Keelor  said,  obviously  re- 
ferring to  the  relaxed  musicianship 
and  almost  tongue-in-cheek  vocals 
on  tunes  such  as  Cynthia,  an  update 
of  The  Byrds’s  Mr.  Spaceman. 

However,  ballads  are  more  prev- 
alent than  on  previous  albums. 
Cuddy,  who  wrote  the  classic  Try, 
is  commonly  considered  the  ro- 
mantic of  the  songwriting  duo  and 
he  delivers  more  tear-jerkers  with 
Bad  Timing  and  Photograph. 

But  surprisingly,  Keelor  shows 
his  sensitive  side  on  the  delicate 


Dark  Angel  and  Tell  Me  Your 
Dream. 

Most  of  the  quiet  songs  are  en- 
hanced by  the  talents  of  special 
guests  Sarah  McLachlan  on  piano 
and  background  vocals,  as  well  as 
the  ever-reliable  Anne  Bourne  on 
cello. 

Five  Days  In  July  also  marks  the 
recording  debut  of  new  keyboardist 
James  Gray.  Gray  had  huge  shoes 
to  fill  when  he  replaced  Bob  Wise- 
man shortly  after  the  release  of  last 
year’s  Lost  Together.  He  is  re- 
strained on  most  tracks  but  period- 
ically shows  he  is  capable  of  some 
the  reckless  improvisation  that 
made  Wiseman  the  best-loved 
member  of  the  group. 

The  real  asset  to  the  new  Blue 
Rodeo  is  pedal  steel  player  Kim 
Deschamps,  formerly  of  Cowboy 
Junkies.  Deschamps’s  inventive 
solos  take  some  of  the  pressure  off 
Keelor  and  Cuddy,  both  of  whom 
play  at  a rudimentary  level  at  best. 

Another  first  on  the  album  is  the 
use  of  a song  written  by  someone 
other  than  Keelor  and  Cuddy. 

Country  crooner  Rodney 
Crowell’s  Til  I Gain  Control  Again 
may  have  been  chosen  because  of 
its  similarity  to  Casino's  Til  I Am 
Myself  Again,  yet  Blue  Rodeo  has 
always  had  a knack  for  making  the 
listener  forget  about  the  sameness 
in  many  of  the  songs. 

While  Five  Days  In  July  might 
have  been  a pleasant  diversion  for 
the  band,  it  easily  ranks  beside  Di- 
amond Mine  as  their  best  album. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  more  bands 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  making 
records  on  their  own  terms. 

Yet  Blue  Rodeo  must  work  on 
their  own  terms  to  keep  things  fresh 
as  they  approach  their  tenth  anni- 
versary as  a band. 

Blue  Rodeo  performs  at  Binge- 
man  Park  in  Kitchener  on  Jan.  27 
in  a Doon  Student  Association- 
sponsored  event. 
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Blue  Rodeo  (left  to  right):  Jim  Cuddy,  Bazil  Donovan,  Glenn  Milchem,  Greg  Keelor,  Kim  Deschamps, 
James  Gray.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Warner  Music  Canada) 


Need  Help  With  Your  Job 
Search? 

Plan  to  atend  one  of  the  following  workshops  delivered 
by  staff  in  Co-operative  Education  and  Placement  Ser- 
vices. Find  out  how  to  conduct  an  effective  job  search, 
gain  powerful  interview  techniques  and  learn  how  to 
write  dynamic  resumes  and  cover  letters/ 

Resume\Cover  Letters 


Tuesday  Jan. 25 

10:30-12:30 

1C6 

Thursday  Jan.27 

1:30-3:30 

2A56 

Friday  Jan.  28 

8:30-10:30 

1C6 

Friday  Jan.  28 

11:30-1:30 

1C6 

Tuesday  Feb.  11 

2:30-2:30 

1C11 

Monday  Feb.  7 

11:30-1:30 

1B29 

Thursday  Feb.  10 

11:30-1:30 

1B29 

Wednesday  Feb.  16 

10:30-12:30 

1C7 

Tuesday  Feb.  22 

12:30-2:30 

1C11 

Job  SearchMnterviewing 

Monday  Jan.24  ^ 

1:30-3:30 

1B09 

Thursday  Feb.  3 

1:30-3:30 

2A56 

Friday  Feb.  4 

11:30-1:30 

1B09 

Friday  Feb.  18 

8:30-10:30 

1B09 

Thursday  Feb.  24 

10:30-12:30 

1B09 

Please  sign  up  in  Room  2B13,  Co-operative  Education 
and  Placement  Services  to  attend  any  of  the  above 
workshops. 


TIME  TO  GET  INTO  SHAPE 

' " J.  ■■■  ' " ' ■■■■  ■ ■ '■■■ 


Fitness  Classes 


High  and  Low  Impact 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
7:15  - 8 a.m.  & 12:40  - 1:25  p.m. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday 
4:40  - 5:20  p.m. 


Cost 

-free  to  students  and  non-members 

-$6  per  class  for  all  non-members 

Register  at  the  Conestoga  College  Recreation  Centre 


CONESTOGA 

COLLEGE 

ATHLETICS& 

recreation 


